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The United States Office of Edxxcation has contracted 
with the National Edi«cation Association for this 
Conference under provisions of Part B, Title VII 
of the National Defense Education Act, 
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mi-STAXE CONFERENCE 



The TRX-ST4TE 1£ADERSHIP PLANNING CONFERENCE was held la Nashville, 
Tennessee, August 10*12, 1959, at the State Library and Archives 
Building. A copy of the program and a list of the participants are 
Included in this report. The Conference Sumoary prepared hy Dr. Curtis P. 
Ramsey, Associate Director, Division of Surveys and Field Services, George 
Peabody College for Teachers Is also Included, as Is the sir months follow* 
up study of the Conference entitled ''Case History of a Conference: 
Nashville." A statement of the follow*up activities of each state follows. 
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A JOINT PROJECT OF: 



The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 9 NEA 

• - i ' ^ , r» 

and 

The Division of Audio-Visual instructional Services9 NEA 



CONFERENCE COORDINAriON: 

b. t. Davis, Jr«9 Assopiate Secretaij^* iAsspciation for 
Supervision and Curriculum Deveiopment,^ NEA 

Harold E» Wigren, Associate Director, Division of Audio- 
Visual Instructional Services, NEA 



LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS COHMITTEB: 

Samuel P. Wiggins, Acting Dean of Instruction, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 

Marshall Gunselman, Director, Audio-Visual Center, David 
Lipscomb College, Nashville, Tennessee 

CONFERENCE SUMMARIZER: ' 

, t ' ' ' i ‘ .v'l ■ ' \ 

Curtis Ramsey, Associate Director, Division of Field Services, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 



The U. S. Office of Education has contracted 
with the National Education Association for this 
Conference under provisions of Part B, Title 
VII. of the National Defense Education Act. 







TRI-STiffiE I£ADERSHIP PLANNING C0NPER2NCB 
MONDAY, August IP 



MORNING 



KETOOIE GESERAl SESSION S:30 - 12:15 - State Ubraty todltotlem 

YI 16 IS 6 * N©6ds to b© DlssciDliiAtcd? 

Presiding: R. Lee Thomas, Consultant in Curricuto 

and Supervision, Division of Instruction, 

XennesscG Department of Education, Lashville 



8:30»9;00 Purposes and Plan of the Conference 

C. Walter Stone^ Director, Educationairuadia Branch, 
Office of Education, United States Department 

of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, 

D. C. 

9:00-10:00 Keynote Address: "Ways of In^roving Instruction 

the More Effective Use of 
Materials and Media" 

Ernest Tiem^nn, Director, 

Bureau of Visual Instruction, 
University of Texas, Austin 

10:00-10:15 Coffee Break 



10:13-11:45 Demonstration: 



"A Cross Media Approach to 
the Use of Materials and Media 
at the Primary Level" 



Ellen Millman, Gay Primary 
School, Clayton, Missouri 



11:45-12:15 Let's Talk About the Demonstration 



LUNCHEON 



12:30 PM — Andrew Jackson Room, 
Andrew Jackson Hotel 



Get-Acquainted Session 

Presiding: Pat Wear, Professor of Education, Berea College 
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MONDAIj August 10 (Cbnttnued) 



AFTBRI^N 



OONCtJRRSNT SESSIONS 



2t00 - 6t00 — Cordell Hull Building 



Theme: ^Let's Look at Some Creative Uses of Well-Itoown Materials 
and Media*' 

A series of four ono-hour sessions illustrating creative uses of 
various lypes of teaching materials and media. Seminar participants 
vill be divided into four grot^ and wUl foUov alternating schedules. 



Projected Materials 



Room 120 



Consultant: Marshall Gunselman^ Director^ Audio* Visual Center. 
David Idpscomb College^ Nashville, Tennessee 



Audio Materials 

Consultant: Ellen oilman. Gay Primary School, Clayton, 
Missouri 



Room 3h2 



Non*Proiected Materials 



Room 3bO 



ConsuLtant: Otis McBride, Director, Audio*Visual Center, 
Florida State Dniversily, Tallahassee 



Community Resources 



Rocmi 11:2 



Cons^atant| Ernest Tlemann, Director, Bureau of Visual 
Instruction, Universily of Texas, Austin 



Oroig) I 

2:00*3:00 Projected Materials 
3:00-1: :00 Community Resources 
b:00-$t00 Non-Pro jected Materials 
$:00-6t00 Audio Materials 

Group n 

2K)0-3s00 Audio Materials 
3:00-4:00 Projected Materials 
4:00-5:00 Communily Resources 
5:00-6:00 Non-Pro jected Materials 



Group ni 

2:00-3:00 Non-Pro jected Materials 
3;00-i::00 Audio Materials 
U:00-5:00 Projected Mateilals 
5t0O-6K)0 Conmunity Resources 

Groig) IV 

2:00-3:00 Communily Resources 
3:00-1::00 Non-Projected Materials 
2::00-5:00 Audio Materials 
5:00-6:00 Projected Materials 



E7ENIMG 



FREE EVENim 
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SECOND GENERAL SESSION 



8t30 - 12 j 30 — State Library Aiiditorium 



Theme: "Let*s Take a Closer Look at Some Newer Educationga Media” 

Pres:\dings John T«< St* GLair> State Assistant Siiperintendent 
of Schools, West Virginia State Department of 
Education, Division of Distraction and Curriculum, 
Charleston 

8*30-10:00 "Language Laboratories - Materials, Equipment, 
Techniques” 

Consultant: Joseph Hutchinson, Specialist, Secondary- 
School Foreign Languages, Mathematics, 
Science, and Foreigi Language Section, 
Office of Education, United States 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Wasnington, D* C* 

10:00-10:1$ Coffee Break 

10:1$-11:30 "Using Television in the Work of the School” 



Consultant; Samuel P* Wiggins, Acting Dean of 
Instruction, George Peabody* College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 

11:30-12:30 "Generalizations on Good Utilization Princij^es and 
Practices Which Need To Be Disseminated" 

(Participants meet in same groiqps as met on Monday 
afternoon) 
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T TJESDAYi August 11 (Continued) 

AFfERNOOH 

THIRD GENERAL SESSION lt30 » itOO — State library Auditorium 

Theme* "Planning for Dissaaination* Assessing Our Needs and Resources" 

Presiding: Claude A* Taylor, Assistant Director, Division of 

Instructional Services, Kentucky State Department 



It30-2sl5 


of Education, Frankfort 

Panel Discussion: "Building Facilities and E^^uipment 

Needed To Do an Effective Job" 

Panelists: 

Zephyrin A* Marsh, Minneapolis-Honqrwell Regulator 
Compaiy, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Roy G. Smith, Coordinator, NDBA, Kentucky State 
Department of Education, FTatikfort 

R» Braham, Principal, Lincoln Junior Hi^ School, 

CSiarleston, West Virginia 

Marvin C. Pratt, Director, Audio-Visual Division, 
Nashville (Tennessee) diy Schools 


2aS-2»30 


Recess 


2s 30-3:15 


Panel Discussion: "Organizing Our Resources for 

Elffective Use" (County 
Coop'Ji'atives and Materials 
Centers) 

Panelists: 

Virginia E. Kelly, Director, Audio-Visual Education, 
Kanawha County (West Virginia) Schools, Charleston 

Ellen MiUman, Gay Primary School, Clayton, Missouri 

Louise Meredith, Supervisor, Instructional Materials 
and Libraries, Tennessee State Depairtment of Education, 
Nashville 

Ollie Bissmeyor, Jr., Audio-Visu^ Services, University 
of Kentucky, Lesdngton 


3sl5~3t30 


Ooffee Break 


3t30"5tOO 


LeVs Look at Ourselves: Defining Our Strengths, 
Problems, Needs Obstacles 



Discussion groii^s by states 



TDESDAy» Attgiat 11 {Continued) 



EVENim 



FOURTH OSNERAI. SESSION 7t30 - 9*30 — State library Auditorium 

Theme: ''Planning for Dissemination: How Do We Get the Job Done?" 



Presiding: Mrs* Catharine GLark^ Teacher^ Parkersburg (West Virginia) 
High School^ and President^ West Virginia Education 
Association 

7:30-8:15 Presentation: "Interpreting 6ur Instructional 

Materials Programs to Various 
PubOLics" 



Adrian TerLouw> Educational Consul tant« Sales Service 
Division^ Eastman Kodak Gooqpaiiyi Rochester > New York 

8:15-9:1$ Group Discussions: (^y states) "Whom Do We Need To 

^ach? What Are the Appropriate 
Leadership Chann^s in Our State?" 

9:15-9:30 Feed-Back Session (Panel of Recorders) 



msmm, Augost 12 
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mm ommi session 8s 30 - latoo state Library Atditorim 

Themes **Identi£^ng Next Steps and Establishing Quiddines for Action'* 

Presiding: Mrs« Wanda Wheeler Johnston^ Suparvisor^ Audio-Visual 

Education^ Knoxville (Tennessee) Ci*^ Schools 

8s 3()*9:1$ Brainstorroing Sessions "Where Do Go From Here?" 

(Identifying Some Ways the Job of Dissemination Mi^t Be 
Done) 

9tl$-12sOO Planning Next St^ss Discussion Groups iQf States 

Developing Flan of Action for Ehch State 

1« What Are Our Long-Term and Short-Term Goals for 
Djesendnation in Our States? 

2« How Can We Overcome Our Limitations and Obstacles? 

3» What Services Might Be Created and/or Provided Which 
Do Not Now Exist? 

How Do We Get Started? What^s the First Thing We Do 
When Get Home? 



AFTEE NOQN 



dOSING GENEEIAL SESSION ItOO - fi:00 — State Library Auditorium 

Theme:: Refining State Plans; Evaluation of Conference 



Presiding: 

1:00-2:30 

2:30-3*30 



Eston Feasterj Dean^ College of Education^ West Virginia 
Urdversi 1 y» Morgantown 

Panel interviews with recorders from states, reporting 
and discussing plans 

Revision of reports on basis of discussion 
(An opportunlly for state grouqos to reconvene to 
finalise their plans) 



3*30-1^:% Evaluation of the Conference 

1* Summaxy report from conference coordinators and 
summariser 

2# Recoirmendations to NEA and BSOE for future regional 
conferences 



t*9).5:00 




BEiGXONAL I£ADERSHIF HANNING CCNKBBENCE 
Partlclpaiibs 



Janes A ’nold^ Bean 
Blvision of IMverslty Extension 
Itoiversity of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Nella Bailey 

Supervisor qf School Libraries 
State Depaxtnent of Education 
Frankfort, Kentucky 

John Benton 

Director, Film Services 
Extension Division 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Ella BergdoU, President 
W. Va. Classroom Teachers Assn. 
Box 122 Nboref ield 
Moorefield, West Virginia 

Ollie Bissraeyer, Jr^ 
Audio-Visual Se3:vices, 

Extended Programs 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 

Mrs. Mary B. Bradford 
Supervisor of Instruction 
Menr^iis State Uxixversity 
M^his, Tennessee 

H. V. Braham, Principal 
Lincoln Junior Hi^ School 
1222 Virginia Street, E. 
Charleston, West Virginia 

Mrs. Catharine Clark, Teacher 
Parkersburg Hi^ School 
2312 Liberty Street 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 

Mrs. Mildred Cobb 
Producer, WFPK-TV 
Kentuckiana ETV Council 
525 South 6th Street 
Louslville 2, Kentucky 



Mrs. Elizabeth Dalton 
Supesrvlsor of Secondary Education 
Chattanooga Public Schools 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 



Mildxed Boyle 
Su(perintendent of Schools 
Kxox County 
KaoxviUe, Tennessee 

Myron Drummond, President 
W. Va. Elementary School 
Principals Association 
2621 Guyan Avenue 
Huntington, West Virginia 

Dorothy DuBose 
Associate Editor 
The Tennessee Teacher 
7th Avenue North 
Nashville, Tennessee 

B. B. Eller, Director 
Curriculum and Supervision 
Department of Education 
IQk Cordell Hull Building 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 

Mrs. Lorraine Evers ^ 

2346 Cross Creek Road 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Eston Feaster, Dean 
College of Education 
Amrstrong HalT' 

West Virginia Itaiversity 
Morgantown, West Virginia 

^*Marshall Gunsehnan, Director 
Audio Visi:al Center 
David Lipscomb College 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 



•JHHHK). L. Davis, Jr. 
Associate Secretary 
ASCD^ NEA 

1201 Sixteenth St., NW 
Wa^ington 6, D. C. 
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***^oseph Hutchinson, Director 
language lahoratories 
Tulane TMversity of Louisiana 
Nev Orleans 18, Louisiana 

Mrs* Wanda Johnston 
Audio-Visual Director 
lOioxville City Schools 
i02O(xville, Tennessee 



Bearl Ueville 
Box 81 

Lost Creek, West Virginia 

E* M. Norsworthy, Assistant 
Superintendent for Instruction 
Fayette County Public Schools 
400 Lafayette Drive 
Lexington, Kentucky 



Virginia B. Kelly, Director 
Audio-Visual Education 
Kanavdia County Schools 
l4l6 Quarries Street 
Charleston, West Virginia 

Onega Lutes 

Departnent of Classroom Teachers 
Kentucky Education Association 
2303 South Third Street 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 

^**^*Zephyrin A* Marsh, Director 
School Activities 

Mlnneapolis-Honeiyvell Regulator Co* 
2753 Fourth Avenue South 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 

Curtis W* Mathis 

Harlan County Board of Education 
Harlan, Kentucl^ 

**»fOtis McBride, Director 
Audio-Visual Center 
Florida State IMversity 
Tallahassee, Florida 



B* G. Pauley 
Department of Education 
Marshall College 
Huntington 1, West Virginia 

Golda Pensol 

Supervisor of Instruction 
Barren County Schools 
Owensboro, Kentucky 

Marvin C* Pratt 
Director, Audio-Visual Center 
Nashville City Schools 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Blenda Proudf oot 
College of Education 
Elementary Education 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 

*^fCurtis P. Ramsey 
Associate Director 
Division of Field Surveys 
George Peabody Co3JLege for Teachers 
Nashville Tennessee 



Louise Meredith, Supervisor 
Instructional Materials and Libraries 
State Department of Education 
117-B Cordell Hull Building 
Nai^Ule 3, Tennessee 

***EHen Milljnan 
8321 Delcrest Drive 
IMversity City, Missouri 

Joe Morgan, Commissioner 
State Department of Education 
Cordell Hull Building 
Nashville 3^ Tennessee 



Mary Shlrey, Teacher 
South Charleston High School 
1515 I«ee Street 
Charleston, West Virginia 

Roy G* Smith 

Coordinator of the National Defense 
Education Act 

State Department of Education 
Frankfort, Kentucky 

Bealer Smotherman 
i^udio-Vlsual Director 
Middle Tennessee State College 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 
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John T, St. Clair 



Pat Wear 



Assistant State Si^rintendent 
Division of Instruction and Ciirriculuia 
Department of Education 
Charleston West Virginia 

C. Walter Stone 
Consultant on Mass Media 
Office of Education 

Dept, of Healthy Education^ and Welfare 
Washington 23 , D« C« 

Norman Tant^ Director 
Audio-Visual Education 
Department of Education 
Mor^ead State College 
Mor^ead^ Kentucky 

Claude Taylor 
Assistant Director 
Division of Instructional Services 
State Department of Education 
Frankfort^ Kentucky 

***Adrlan TerLow 

Educational Consultant 
Sales Service Division 



Berea College 

Berea> Kentucky 
0 ♦ • 

Mrs* Axthuryne Welch 
Professor of Education 
Tennessee A & I IMversity 
Nashville^ Tennessee 

*Sam P. Wiggins 
Acting Dean of Instruction 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville 3 , Tennessee 

^HHHeflarold Wigren 

Associate Director 
Audio-Visual Instructional Services^ 
HELA 

1201 Sixteenth St.^ NW 
Washington 6 , D* C* 

Kenneth D* Wrlg^t^ Director 
Department of Broadcasting Services 
Division of University Extension 
Ifoiversity of Tennessee 
Kioxv3.11e^ Tennessee 



Eastman Kodak Conpany 
3*^3 State Street 
Ho(^ster^ New York 



H* Lee Thomas^ Consultant 
Curriculum and Sipervision 
Depairtment of Education 
Cordell Holl BuUding 
Nashville^ Tennessee 



^local arrangements 
♦^conference sunsaarlzer 
^^{♦consultants 
*^M«project coordinators 



♦♦♦Ernest Tiemann^ Director 
Visual Instruction Bureau 
The XMversity of Texas 
Division of Extension 
Axistin 12^ Texas 



Ridiard Van Hoose^ Superintendent 
Jefferson County Schools 
6l8 West Jefferson Street 
Louisville^ Kentucky 



Paul W* Watson 
Superintendent of Schools 
Preston County 
Kingwood; West Virginia 
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TRI-STATE LEADERSHIP PLANNING CONFERENCE 

To Develop Plans £or Disseminating Information About 
the More Effective Uses of the Newer Educational 
Media In Tennessee, Kentucky, and West Virginia 






CONFERENCE- SUMMARY 
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Forty-six Invited participants, consultants, and conference officials 
converged upon Nashville August 9 - 12, 1959, under the auspices of the 
National Education Association, In a trial Invitational regional planning 
conference seeking new and more efficient ways ”to develop plans for dis- 
seminating Information about the more effective uses of the newer educa- 
tional media In Tennessee, Kentucky, and West Virginia.” The NEA contracted 

I 

to conduct this venture for the U. S. Office of Education, under provisions 

o£ Title VII, of the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 

CONFERENCE Approximating a "blue-ribbon grand jury," the conference 
PARTICIPANTS 

was composed of selected Individuals In Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and West Virginia. These conference participants were recognized as out- 
standing representatives of their colleagues In each state, and most of 
the conferees occupied positions of strong Influence In professional organ- 
izations, Individual school systems, colleges and universities, or state 
departments of public education. A balance was achieved between all these 
elements, and a conscious attempt was made to Include persons who could 
Implement plans Into specific programs of action In Individual states. 

True "decision makers" were among the conferees. The conference partici- 
pants reflected, perhaps, a stronger Interest In audio-visual Instruction- 
al techniques and media than the teaching profession at large exhibits. 

FLOW OF THE Several significant factors are related to the ultimate 
CONFERENCE 

success of the conference. The amount of time given to 
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TRI- STATE LEADERSHIP PLANNING CONFERENCE 
Page Two 



the conference, three days, was adequate. This amount was neithei: so long 

i 

as to be boring, nor so short as to prevent adequate discussion, work, and 
planning. 

There appeared to be a lack of distinction, in the expressions of 
the participants, between the conference, as such, and the ideas and issues 
of the conference. This indicated, to the observer, that most of the con- 
ferees early began to feel a personal identification with the issues of 
the meeting. 

The purposes of the conference, in advance documents and invitations, 
had been vague. At first this was thought to have been an error in plan- 
ning by the conference coordinators. Not so; in retrospect the ambiguity 
of definition and purpose served to magnify the opportunity for tr§rly 
creative and cooperative planning. At no time was it possible for the con- 
ferees to ask, "What do 'they' want us to do, and plan for?" The indefi- 
niteness of definition allowed each conference (state) group to define 
its own purposes and refine its own plans within the context of reality 
in each state. 

Each state group had difficulty in deciding whether "what was to be 
disseminated" was information, or a point-of-view, about uses of newer 
educational media. The final consen«5us appeared to be that dissemination 
was concerned about both aspects of information transmission. Concern 
was expressed, also, about the term dissemination itself. It was indicated 
that the term may have connotations too closely associated with either 
propaganda or with one-way communication. 

The conference design provided a kaleidoscopic array of learning 
experiences related to newer learning media. The consultants chosen for 
these presentations were outstanding in their ability to communicate new 
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TRI- STATE LEADERSHIP PLANNING CONFERENCE 
Page Three 



information about newer media, and to demonstrate the applications of these 

media to instruction. Their instruction, about instructional media, was 
highly instructive! 

One regret concerned the very slight research orientation which most 
of the presentations indicated. While there was one presentation which 
reported on research into educational television, most of the consultants 
did not indicate the degree of research validated practice upon which they 
depended. This was especially disconcerting when one method or another 
was advocated as "best” procedure without any research documentation. Also, 
too few consultants, (when discussing instructional programs within their 
knowledge which utilized newer instructional media) indicated a concern 
over implications for further, or even needed research relative to the 
instructional efficiency of these newer media. * 

Another remark needs to be made about the caliber of the consultants 
and the conferees. In one panel discussion, the participation from the 
floor was just as spirited and qualified as that from the panel. This was 

just one more indication of the quality of those chosen to serve, and those 
chosen to attend the conference. 

OF THE The conference, on the surface, presented a paradox in plan- 
ning. This was a meeting for planning, yet the first day 
and more was devoted to planned presentations. This was a conference about 
dissemination, yet dissemination was ill-defined. Plans were to evolve 
from the meeting, jiet purposes and procedures were not discussed. 

The result of these seeming paradoxes was a calculated effect. Tension 
impatience, and frustration began to mount. By mid-aftemoon of the second 
day these frustrations had reached a critical point. Only then were the 
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TRI-STATE LEADERSHIP PLANNING CONFERENCE 
Page Four 

participants organized into state groups to define their strengths, problems, 
needs, and obstacles. (Pointedly, none of these terms had been definied either.) 

In moving from a program with great structure and tight organization 
(both in regards to coowent and time) to a program wi'.hout detailed agenda 
atid structure some initial confusion arose and fru/st rat ions were further 
highlighted. This protracted plan (almost a stroke of genius) produced high 
motivation, rich and varied interpretation of such terms as problems, obstacles, 
etc., and brilliant creative effort and planning. 

Three things were obvious about this conference to distinguish it from 
other educational conferences. These differences were: (1) extremely high 

quality of leadership, consultants, and conferees; (2) very creative plan- 
ning and production in the conference; and (3) deep personal involvement of 
individuals in the work of the conference, and in their personal commitments 
for actions subsequent to the conference. The implementation phase is that 
element most frequently neglected in conference planning, and hence marks 
most conferences for failure from the beginning. 

CONFERENCE It is difficult to evaluate a conference, particularly one 
EVALUATION 

which has not ended. The conclusion of this conference is 
not yet. The work of the conference produced plans as yet unimplemented. 

Evaluation forms on the conference were distributed to all participants 
on the final afternoon. Twenty-five questionnaires were completed, returned, 
and used in the preparation of this report. Separate unstructured reports 
were obtained from two of the three state group leaders or recorders. The 
conference summer izer sought Informal personal evaluations from conference 
participants on selected phases of the conference throughout the three days. 

All evaluation procedures, and their results, have been incorporated into 



this report. 
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TRI-STATE LEADERSHIP PLANNING CONFERENCE 
Page Five 

The title and purpose of the conference suggest at least three purposes 
which must be tested in evaluation. In a TRI-STATE LEADERSHIP PLANNING 
CONFERENCE, we would want to know: (1) was the composition of the conference 

actually "tri-state," (2) did it include state leadership, and (3) was 
planning accomplished for the dissemination of information about the more 
effective uses of the newer educational media? 

Regional Participation . Fifteen conferees were invited from each of 
the three states. Fifteen attended from Tennessee. Ten participants arrived 
from West Virginia. Kentucky representatives numbered nine. (The KEA lead- 
ership workshop dates conflicted with this conference.) Conference leaders 
and consultants came from six different states and the District of Columbia. 

Leadership Participation . A survey of the conference membership list 
indicates that the presidents of two of the three states' classroom teachers 
associationswere in attendance. Two state departments of public instruction 
were represented, while there were many county and city supervisors, teachers, 
and administrators participating in the conference. Many of the conferees 
attending typified dual representation; i.e., an outstanding school adminis- 
trator might also be a strong leader in professional associations which 
would have an interest in implementation phases of dissemination plans. 

Conference Results jUi Planning . The true test of the success or failure 
of the conference would be in the amount and quality of planning within each 
state group, and the subsequent results "in action" of these plans. The pre- 
liminary plan of each group, as distributed at the close of the conference 
follows: 

KENTUCKY 

The Kentucky group feels that its long-range goals for the dissemination of 
information are as follows: 
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1. To improve instruction for the children of Kentucky through a better 
understanding of communication, the different communication media and 
their relationship- to a quality educational program. 

2. To provide improved and equal educational rpportunities for children 
of Kentucky. 

3. To reach and to involve all levels of educational leadership in 
Kentucky for the improvement of instruction. 

4. To aid in a wise and appropriate use of all the opportunities for 
improving the total program of instruction in Kentucky through the 
provisions of NDEA. 

In order to get started we propose that a state-wide pilot conference 
similar to this meeting be conducted. The two state department of educa- 
tion members, Messers. Taylor and Smith of our Kentucky group will bring 
this recommendation to the attention of our CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICER for 
his approval and promotion. It is hoped that a steering committee made 
up of the Kentucky members of this conference and representatives of other 
state-wide professional groups, e.g. KEA, Classroom Teachers, Superinten- 
dents, ASCD, School Board Association, etc. be first established. Detailed 
plans will then be developed. 

In order to make this conference most meaningful we will need the 
services of approximately four consultants outstanding in the field of 
instructional materials. Some financial assistance may be necessary for 
the full implementation of this conference. 

It is believed that approximately fifty or sixty participants might 
be involved. As a result of this pilot conference at state level, it is 
our hope that further regional and local conferences and/or workshops will 
develop. 

TENNESSEE 

Goals 

a. Commission for improvement of instruction through more effective use 
of instructional resources— the participants of this conference to 
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constitute the nucleus, with an executive committee to promote the 

S u of action developed at this conference. Meeting scheduled in 
Nashville, October 22, 1959. 

b. State and regional workshops similar to this conference in purpose. 

c. Promotion of state-wide radio and TV networks. 

d. Establlstamt of regional materials centers for production, demonstra- 
tion, and distribution of materials and services. 

Getting Started 



a. Commission formation 
Steering committee 
Expansion of commission 

b. Planning and conducting workshops 

c. Cooperate with the State Department of Education in preparation of a 
project under Title VII, Sect. B of the NDEA to provide personnel and 
resources for dissemination of information concerning the more effec- 
tive use of instructional resources. 

Groups to Be Involved 



Tvr c*. representatives from East, Middle, and We.§t Tennessee TEA, 
TEC, State Department of Education (Instruction and Schbolhouse planning 
divisions), state and private colleges, U.T. , AVA, TLA, ASCD, TCPT. TSBA 
Study Councils (Superintendents, Supervisors, Principals) * 



Responsibility 



Commission 
Executive Committee 



Organizational leaders 
Services Needed 

Consultants for state and regional workshops 
Resource materials 

More trained personnel to direct in-service and 
of teachers 



pre- service education 



Consultants on college campuses to get college teachers to incorporate 
modern teaching materials in their college teaching 

Specialists in the audio-visual area to furnish state-wide leadership— 
these to be located at U.T., Peabody, and the State Department of Education. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 

This report is based upon "field notes" which have not been edited for 
clearness of statement or overlapping of content: 

1. An attempt will be made to relate the concepts developed in this 
conference to: 

a. The re-study of teacher education programs now baing plaxmedy 

b. In-Service Programs in Mathematics, Science and Modern Foreign 

Languages now in the planning stage at State Level; 

/ 

c. The School Improvement Program which is now functioning with 
emphasis on Curriculum and Leamingo Some of the ways in which 
this will be done are: 

(1) At the State Leadership Conference of the Classroom Teachers 
Association. Demonstrations as to how inexpensive materials 
(as well as the more costly types cf equipment) may be used 
will be given by selected classroom teachers, with such help 
as may be available from specialists in the field. 

(2) . Through our seven (7) established area study groups ways in 

which materials and resources discussed at the meeting may - 
be used to improve opportunities for learning. 

I 

This will involve State Department of Education Leadership 
in cooperation with: Superintendents; Elementary Principals; 

Secondary Principals; Supervisors; Classroom Teachers; Boards 
of Education- -and State Colleges and the University 

2. The West Virginia Education Association and its affiliated groups (CTA; 
Higher Education; Elementary and Secondary Principals, Superintendents) 
will in their prograis through the next few months place special empha- 
sis on making certain that ideas developed at this conference are pro- 
perly emphasized. 

3. Attempts will be made, through proper channels to involve: American 

Association of University Women; Special Subject Matter Groups in the 
Schools; State Congress of Parents and Teachers; State School Boards 
Association; State Association of Architects; Farm Women's Organization. 

4. Consideration toward the organization of a Workshop for Teachers at 
West Virginia University during the summer of 1960. - 

5. A series of articles in the official publication of the West Virginia 
Schools Boards Association. 

6. Revitalize our State Audio-Visual Organization-- secure membership from 
each county, with emphasis on the selection of a key person to clear 
information. •' 
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7. Hold early in the Spring of 1960 a meeting of the group in attendance 
at this conference- -to evaluate how well we have achieved established 
goals. 

8. Request NSA representatives and U. S. Office of Education to help 
establish some means through which the ’’resources of the three- state 
area” may be shared. 

9. Encourage the establishment of ’’pilot type programs” within counties 
--or on a cooperative basis among .counties. 

10. Attempt to involve key members of the Legislature- -as active partici- 
pants in state and area studies listed above. 

11. Review the recoimnendations of the "Feaster Report” (results of a 
state-wide testing program) to determine how the public interest 
created by this report may be used to obtain financial support, 

SUMMARY As each state group surveyed its strengths, needs, obstacles, 

limitations, and problems, the fact became apparent that the task of dis- 
semination of information about the more effective uses of the newer edu- 
cational media was of broad concern to many more people than just those 
self-styled "audio-visual” experts within the states. The composition of 
this trial conference leaned heavily upon such experts. The curriculum 
or the schools, however, concerns many more talented people than these alone. 

The central task facing educators is the improvement of the quality 
of instruction of children. Insofar as the goals of curriculum people in 
general match those of audio-visual experts, then common programs and plans 
of attack are possible. If, on the other hand, general curriculum special- 
ists consider that the efforts of this particular conference are designed 
to advance the ’’vested interests” of audio-visual specialists, then cooper- 
ation and success in curriculum improvement are very doubtful inaeed. The 
limitations imposed by NDEA 1958, and the Title provisions under which 
this conference was held must be recognized, however. Even so, participants 
of this trial conference realized that the implementation of their plans, 
and the achievement of their goals, must be in harmony with and in cooperation 
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with, curriculum generalists rather than with other audio-visual special- 
ists alone. The improvement of the quality of instruction requires a 
broad-gauge approach. 

FURTHER Evaluation of the true effectiveness of this trial con- 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

ference will require additional study of the results of 

state plans. 

0 

1. At some subsequent time, perhaps in six months, and again one 
year from the time of the trial conference, a project should be undertaken 
to review state plans, the specific persons and organizations identified, 
and to assess the interim results. 

2. A precise study should be made of the subsequent contributions 
made by conference participants (relative to the state plans) to deter- 
mine if the composition of the conference was optimum, and/or to identify 
those persons omitted who occupy key positions to Influence the success 
or failure of state group plans. 

3. Cooperative arrangements should be sought with special subject 
matter organizations to advance the dissemination of information about 
newer educational media, and the uses of these media within the context 
of these specific subject matter areas. 

4. Broad-gauge curriculum improvement requires that additional atten- 
tion be paid to more effective utilization of "older” educational media. 
Ways should be sought to combine the use of newer and older media for 
better instruction. 

5. Pre- service preparation of teachers for more effective utiliza- 
tion of newer media was a topic barely uncovered in the conference. Ways 
should be sought to work through and with the associations largely ,, 
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responsible for teacher training to develop in neophyte teachers the con- 
cepts of more effective utilization of the newer educational media. 

6. College professors, themselves, are not without the need for 
improvement in instructional techniques. The possibility should be ex- 
plored for developing a travelling demonstration, exhibit, or workshop 
specifically designed to show college professors the implications for 
utilization of newer educational media in their own instructional processes. 

Curtis P. Ramsey 
Conference Summarizer 



Associate Director 

Division of Surveys and Field Services 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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GASS HISTORY OF A CONFERENCE: NASHVILLE 

In August of 1959, a pilot conference was held in NashTalle, Tennessee 
involving educational leaders from three southern states* Carefully selected, 
these invited participants had been chosen to represent both best opinion 
and the educational power structure of e,ich of the states* Under a contract 
between the U, S* Office of Education and the Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction and the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
of the National Educational Association, the conference was organized as a 
‘•Tri-State Regional Leadership Planning Conference.” It was the purpose of 
this conference “to develop plans for disseminating information about the 
more effective uses of the newer educational media in Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and ¥est Virginia*” 

PURPOSE OF Pu 3 ?poses, activities, and immediate results of the conference 
THE STUDY 

have been more fully described elsewhere**^.! But since this was 
a pioneer effort through new dissemination dimensions, a more exhaustive e- 
valuation, a more critical analysis of content, processes, procedures, and 
ultimate results, seemed called for* This report coiiprises a follow-up study 
of conference results within each of the three states represented, summarizes 
participant opionions regarding the effectiveness of the conference, and sug- 
gests some possible in 5 )lications for future conferences and/or further dissem- 
ination activities within the region* 

Tremendous effort has been expended in the planning and execution of edu- 
cational and other professional conferences* The conference technigue, im- 
proving understanding of newer educational media within a broad geographic 

^Tri-State Leadership Planning Conference “Conference Summary” 



region, is a rather untried dissemination procedure* Kbw effective is an 
invitational conference, where the full expenses of participation are borne 

by the host agent? What are the variables to be evaluated? What indices 

*• 

of change may be utiliksed? More questions could be raised than could be 
answered* More opinions than facts were discovered* 

Under the provisions of the National Defense Educational Act, 1958, Title 

9 

VII-B, such dissemination activities are authorized* And yet, there is little 
evidence to indicate that conferences, as a formal educational procedure, 
have been evaluated effectively* Even so, such evaluation attenpts seem 
necessary* There is a desperate need for more precide and objective measure- 
ments of the effects and results of such conference participation* 

As a pilot effort, there was aiiple opportunity to measure the field ef- 
fect of such an activity, when no coiiparable activity had even been known be- 
fore* The impact of such a federally-sponsored activity was new; its effects 
unknown* It was the purpose . of this study to assess all aspects related to 
these concerns* There T\ras no base point for beginning; the study stands in 
isolation, with no ancestoral security* There is, perhaps,, Idie promise of 
prolific progeny* 

QUESTIONS In the evaluation of a process as gross as a three-dav eonfer- 
MERITING 

ATTEI^ON ence, there are many sub-problems which must be considered, and 
many specific hypotheses which must be tested* Data were gathered which tend 
to shed light on the following questions: 

e 

1* What effect was reported by conference participants upon their in- 
dividual attitudes regarding newer educational media and their utilization? 

2* Described from a personal point of view, what was the effect on 
education wi:fchin each state which can be attributed to conference influences? 
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3* Vfliat activities related to conference inpetus did individual parti- 
cipants engage in? Is there a relationship between attitudes reported in 
and actual activities reported in #3? 

k* Miat specific activities within the state occurred because of the 
in5)etus of the Nashville conference? Is there a reiationship between answers 
in #2, and actual activities in #it? 

I-i/hat is the coir5)arison between actual activities reported in and 
state plans prepared in Nashville during the conference? 

6* What was the response of conference participants to the planning and 
execution. of the conference? 

7* What relationship exists between complimentary and non-coniplimentary 
conference evaluation by participants, and their responses to questionnaire? 

8* Is there any significance attached to non-response to the conference 
evaluation procedures? 

9* Are there any sign5,ficant differences between results in individual 
** 

states, and if so, can these differences be related to ai^ factors over 
which the conference planning had anj'’ control? 

10* Are there any significant differences between those invited partici- 
pants and the names suggested by individual participants as being important 
persons to consider when planning such a conference? Is there any relation- 
ship between the cou^osition of state delegations, and the degree of effect- 
iveness noted in an analysis of questionnaire items? 



STATEMENTS In a broad and general research design of this sort, several 
OF 

ASSUMPTION basic generalizations and assumptions must be made before any 
actual data gathering can begin# Conclusions and implications drawn from 
such data must be weighed against these original assumptions, and implications 
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restrained Td.thin the limits of these assumptions. 

Several such assumptions were necessary, both in the original design 
and planning for execution of the conference, and in the evaluation of the 
effectiveness of the conference. Among these assumptions, the following 
seem most important and germane to conference evaluation: 

!• The participants invited to the conference either had a professional 
or personal interest in the subject of newer educational media, i. e., the 
conferees had a highilegree of personal committment to the advancement of 
the “cause" of audio-visual education concepts. 

2. The tme leadership structure of each state was present, or adequate- 

4 

ly represented, at the conference. (This assumption is essential in analyz- 
ing the actual results within each state subsequent to the conference.) 

3 » The conference was of such duration and quality as to have made some 

definite inpact upon each participant. 

•* 

k* Personal responses, where required from participants, were honest, 
complete, and representative. 

SCOPS OF STUDY Evaluation of the conference was confined to those actual 
Aiu) 

DEHl^IETATIONS invited participants who attended. Partial attenders, or 
consultants— even though from the same region as the conferees— were not in- 
cluded in the tabulations. Preliminary evaluations of the conference by con- 
ference coordinators and planners, or subsequent conference summaries by 
conference leaders or summarizer, have not been included in this present 
evaluation, except as these materials are used to conpare initial inpressions 
with more critical evaluations, or as a base to comp?*’e original state plans 
with final reported activities within each state. 
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Analysis of state activities was confined to that data reported by- 
individual conference participants. Supplementary or amplified information 
available to the conference evaluator was not considered to be data within 
the scope of this evaluation. In addition, acti-vities and plans of acti-Ti- 
tiss which were primarily regional in scope, or which even-tuated as a result 
of associational or organizational activity primarily luirelated to the con- 
ference and its influence within individual states, were not considered. 

‘ t 

Reports of activities and influences were sought approximately six to 
eight months following the Nashville conference. Consequently, activities 
to occur at some distantly future time, or only anticipatory in nature, have 
not been considered valid data. Acti-Ti-bies and influences directly related, 
or clalJied to be related, to the in5)etus of the Nashville conference have 
been included in da-ta -tabula tion when their occurrence was within a -bwelve- 
mon-th period of the original conference* 

RESEARCH The original, informal evaluation of the immediate effects of 
PROCEDURES 

the conference was conducted by the conference summarizer.^ 

The conference suimnary containeci in some de-feil, an evaluation of many facets 
of conference management^ and consequently, this evaluation has not been re— 

V 

peated nor is it reported in the present document. The conference summary, 
however, provides a base point for many tabulations. Tentative state plans, 
fcxr instance, are included in the original conference summary, and serve as 
a point of departure for one phase of the present conference evaluation. (The 
original summary is included as Appendix A of this report.) 

2 ' ■ — 

Tri-State Leadership Planning Conference "Conference Summary" 



Six months after the conference questionnaires were mailed to each of 
the conference participants* together with appropriate cover letters and re- 
turn envelopes* Seven months following the conference* follow-up letters* 
together with a duplicate set of questionnaires and return envelopes were 
sent to those conference participants who had not yet responded to the original 
request* (The questionnaire set, together with cover letters, is included 
in this report as Appendix B*) 

The questionnaire set contains four separate instx*uments, all of which 
were developed subsequent to the Nashville conference* Hence, no pre- and 
post- measurements are possible* (The basic instruments were constructed for 
the second of the regional conferences in this contract, and were based, in 
part, upon esqjeriences encountered in the original subjective evaluation and 
summary of the Nashville conference*) 

The first instrument, REPO# 1-1, contained nine open-ended questions to 
which individual qualitative answers were sought for opinion regarding the 
effectiveness, strengths, weaknesses, and design of the Nashville conference* 
Even though the responses were inS^vidual, some qualitative and quantiative 
treatments were possible, and they will be discussed in some detail subse- 
quently* 

The second device, REPO# 1S2, consisted of a list of ten key terms re- 
lated to the purposes of the Nashville dissemination conference* Participants 
were instructed to develop, or respond with, their own definitions* Prom 
another study, it has been possible to dichotomize these definitions, and to 
determine a degree of syn5)athy with or hostility toward certain audio-visual 



educational concepts. Certain measures of central tendency were possible in 
this descriptive phase of the study > although no compnrative data are avail** 
able, since validation of an attitude scale related to these definitions is 
in its initial phases. 

An experimental device, RLPC #1-I|. was the third instrument devised for 
conference evaluation. In parallel forms, this instrument anticipated the 
measurement of attitudes toward the . conferee *s work before and after e^^os- 
ure to the possible influences of the conference. Again, since this device 
was developed for the Phoenix conference, it was not available previous to or 
during the Nashville conference, and was administered in the Nashville follow- 

V 

up study only. Descriptive data only, therefore, are possible on the Nashville 
population. 

The most fruitful instrument, from a research point of view, was the 
fourth device, RLPC #1-^/6, designed to measure attitudes regarding newer 
educational media. Since this particular instrument is in the pilot stafee 
of re:K.nement for use as an attitdde scale, the most that can be s35)scted of 
it in this study is as a status report of “presumed" attitudes in harmony with 
or in opposition to the uses of newer educational media. (This conference 
population serves as a preliminary validation sample for the development of 
the attitude scale.) 

'Q§ urgent concern to conference planners is the question of 0 J 5 ?lications, 
impact, and results of such a conference. Con^arisons were made between the 
plans ennunciated during the "states-at-work» sessions of the Nashville con- 
ference, and the plans and activities actually reported six months later. 

I^ere pertinent, observations and evaluations were made regarding possible 
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sijate differences j and correlations were made between effective state work 
groups, and solicited lists of “four most inportant people to consider, when 
advocating curriculum change in” certain states# If “the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating”, then the true effectiveness of the conference may be 
measured by the degree of similarity between projected plans and subsequent 
actual events within the three states# 

MA.J0R It is difficult to assign precise values td any responses of 

MDINGS 

a ques’ld.onnaire survey, hence all finds and implications must 
be weighed against the basic assumptions of this research. In most instances, 
the conference participants made full and amplified statements in response 
to the questionnaire items, consequently, responses could be evaluated on a 
qualitative basis as well as a numerical analysis# 

The Nature of Response-Non-response # AH in all, questionnaires were 
mailed out to 32 conference participants in the three states# Returns were 
tabulated from 29 conferees# The questionnaire return, therefore, was 90.6 
per cent of the possib3.e response# The variation from state to state was 
slight: Kentucky, 88 #9 per cent returned, Tennessee, 92 #3 per cent answered, 
and West Virginia, 90#0Cper cent questionnaires submitted# There was one 
non-responder in each of the three state groups# An obtained chi-square of 
#07897 indicates that ttiere is no significant difference between the state 
groups regarding non-response# It may be presumed that no selective bias 
due to non-response enters into the calculations, hence findings and impli- 
cations can be considered representativ(5 for the entire groups of state 

participants at the ,99 level of confidence# 

I , 

IMPETUS FOR CHANGE WETHIN STATES 

A question of paramount concern relates to the degree of change reflected 
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by individuals in their responses, and the degree to which these responses 
are conqplimentary with state plans and activities# Several Questions in the 
evaluation forms were designed to elicit this information# 

Personal Effect# In a conposite analysis of responses, conference parti- 
cipants indicated "an increased awareness of potentialitiej of the new media, 
greater appreciation of them, stimulated interest in new media, or broadened 
outlook concerning thedj? utility," to the rate of 66#5 par cent# Some 17.2 
per cent of the respondents reported that they had "gained increased knowledge 
of the newer media#" While 13*6 per cent reported their own personal change 
to be "none to slight effect", an additional 10#3 per cent reponded that they 
had developed an "increased consciousness of the value of newer educational 
media." 

The personal effect reported varied considerably ftom state group to 
state group# The only item which stands out significantly is that one related 
to little or no change in attitude# In the Kentucky delegation, 25 per cent 
reported slight or no change, while l6#7 per cent of the Tennessee group so 
reported# At this point, it is impossible to denote whether this slight change 
was reported by individuals already thoroughly enibued with understanding of the 
newer media, or whether this lack of change existed in people far removed 
from the audio-visual field# 

State Effect . In a conference conposed of presumed recognized educational 
leaders from the various states, it would be difficult to separate effects 
reported personally, and effects reported for the state as a whole# Even so, 
participants were asked to report on effects on education in their state which 
could be traced directly to the inpetus of the regional dissemination conference# 
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All participants answered this question, and hence the response can be analyzed 
quite closely* 

Plfty per cent of the Kentucky delegation reported little or slight ef- 
fect on education in their state the time of respond^. (The preliminary 
plans of the Kentucky group, as indicated in Appendix A, were concerned primar- 
ily with basic objectives, and contained few specific plans and procedures to 
be followed* The one clear-cut proposal, to conduct a state-wide pilot con- 
ference similar to the Nashville conference, was reported as an accomplished 
plan for the Summer, I960 at Kentiicky University*) 

A composite analysis of all three states reveals that per cent of 
the participants reported that state, county, or local new media conferences 
either had been held or were planned for the Sminner, I960* Expanded attention 
and encouragement for the use of newer educational media were peported by 
21- *1 per cent of the conferees, while 20*7 per cent indicated little or no 
change in their state* The remaining percentage was spread among several 
miscellaneous activities. These will be reported at length, in a later section. 

Apparently, one early effort in all states was a plan to duplicate the 
focus of the Nashville conference witnin a state context, or even a smaller 
regional approach, as Tennessee reported for the three divisions of the state* 
Better informed leadership at the state department of public instruction was 
mentioned in all states as a direct effect of the conference* Suggestions 
for expanded staff (devoted to advancement of newer educational media usage^ 
at the state level were contained in all three reports. 

One notable new effort was the establishment of the Tennessee delegation 
to the Nashville conference as an advisory committee to the state department 
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on uses and expanded uses of instructional mediae A common effort and concern 
of all three state groups centered on the need for the appointment of a state 
director for newer educational media^ or a state^wide consultant for audio* 
visual education. Apparently, the establishment of such a position would do 
much to advance the concepts of expanded usage of newer educational instruc* 

tional media. 



Personal Activities . One of the surest ways to cross-check against stated 
opinions, is to ask for specific activities to substantiate a point of view 
eiHpressed. One section of the questionnaire sought to get an independent 
measure of actual personal involvement ^ represented by actual re po rted 
activities. Interpretations of such cross-measures, however, must be tendered 
by the reaHiaoion that what one aspires to do may be different from what one 
can control over doing. However, a state-by— state analysis is possible of 
personal activities, with some comparisons to previously stat'^^d opinions about 
personal effect and state activities. 

Ir 

Reporting quantitatively, 7^ P©r cent of the Kentucky participants re- 
ported personal activities related to the purposes of the Nashville conference, 
vfest Virginia conferees, on the other hand, reported 100 per cent involvement 
in personal activities related to the conference focus I Some 61.5 per cent of 
the Tennessee participants indicated personal activities of a dissemination 
nature in. the academic year following the Nashville conference. 

A quantitative analysis, however, tells only a portion of the story. When 
the average number of activities per respondent is reported, the story becomes 
more couplex. Of those reporting, Kentucky participants named 2|- activities 
per individuals West Virginia indicated 2 l/3 activities per participants and. 
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Tennessee reported 2 l/h personal endeavors per conferee. The qualitative range 
and delpth of these reported acti'vities it would be almost impossible to evalu- 
ate. One reported as significant activities a discussion in a teachers* lounge, 
while another reported of detailed responsibility for a state-wide pilot con- 
ference. Who can say which may prove to be more effective? Several partici- 
pants reported of activities in professional organizations whose direct rela- 
tionship to newer, instructional media might have been considered to be tenuous. 
Work was reported with such organizations as Modern Foreign Language Association, 
American Association of Teachers of French, National Conference on Rural Educa- 
tion, state classroom teachers* associations, guxdance associations, curriculum 
forums and study councils. How can the ramiLfications and multiplications of 
enthusiasm and interest possibly be measured from one single such activity? 

The same general activity reported by separate individuals may not have the 
same degree of impact^ While no precise numerical quantity can be assigned, 
the higher an individual participant may be in the educational heirarchy within 
the state, the greater his degree of influence in the state may be. 

One composite analysis was made of the reported personal activities. In 
all three states, 31«6 per cent of the personal activities included writing for 
publication, and speaking or demonstrating before groups the new point of view 
regarding instructional media. ■ More complex relationships reported per 

cent) were those related to planning, leading, teaching, and attending coopera- 
tive projects which had as their focus the dissemination of information about 

* . 

newer educational media. The remaining percentages were fractionated among 
several miscellaneous activities. The vaiiety and depth of personal activities 
was inpressive. 

ACTIVITIES OF STATE-WIDE ‘SCOPE AND SIGNIFICANCE 

Since individuals alone can act, it is not possible to completely separate 
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activities reported by individuals, and those activities reported of state-\<ide 
scope. It is possible, however, to con^are those reported activities and pro- 
jected events against the preliminary state plans forged out by the state groups 
during their work together at the Nashville conference. 

Kentucky . The plan projected by the Kentucky work group consisted primar- 

3 

ily of general objectives. One specific short-range objective was listed, how- 
ever, which has been consumated. The Kentuckians suggested a state-vade conference 
similar to the Nashville conference. This conference was held during the first 
week in August, I960. In addition, it was reported that an A-? Supervisor has 
been added to the staff of the state Department of Education® (While such a 
move may long have been desired, the inpetus and emphasis on newer educational 
media— through N.D.E.A*, and the Nashville conference— probably played a major 
role in the action at this time., At ai^ rate, such a move was not a part of 
the projected state plan one year ago.) 

The Kentucky group, therefore, has been able in one year to accomplish 

f 

the one specific goal that they had listed in their plan. Additionally, they 
were able to secure the state supervisory position for newer instructional. media, 
and to report that '’professional groups that have not previously worked together 
are cooperating in planning” for expanded utilization of newer educational 
media. 



Tennessee. Members of the Tennessee group projected four major goals^ 
during their work sessions at Nashville. These were: (l) Establishment of the 

group as the nucleus of an advisory commission to the State Department of Public 

* 

Instructions (2) State and regional workshops similar in content and purpose to 

♦ 

the Nashville conferences (3) Promotion of state-wide ratio and T? networks s 




See Appendix A , 
^ See Appendix A 
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(ii.) Establishment of regional materials centers* 

In the ensuing year, the Tennessee group was able to hold three regional 
audio-visual dissemination conferences — one in each of the major divisions of 
the state* The advisory committee was established# Educational television 
facilities had existed in the eastern and western portions of the state* During 
the early Summer, i960, it was announced that educational television would be 
firmly established in middle Tennessee* So if a state-wide network for educa- 
tional television has not been created, at least its basic foundations have 
been established* 

Three of the four major goals, then, have either been realized or are 
about to be. Additionally, four other major developments were reported by con- 
ferees as having received their in5)etus from the Nashville conferences: (l) 

Establishment of extension courses in audio-visual education to disseminate 
ii\formaticn and provide in-service development for teachers regarding newer 
educational mediaj ( 2 ) Formation of regional groupings of school systems and 
ETC producers to foster the development of educational television on a regional 
basis 5 ( 3 ) Development of increased cooperation between separate professional 
organizations for the advancement of audio-visual education concepts— i*e., 
formation of joint study councils, program allocations for dissemination pro- 
jects and demonstrations, inclusion of articles and reports in various profes- 
sional journals 5 (Ij)l Provision for local follow-up workshops within specific 
school systems along the lines of state and regional dissemination conferences* 

West Virginia The plans^ of the delegation from Vfest Virginia were 
very ambitious during the Nashville work sessions* This group prepared a list 
of 10 projects or major goals. Some of these plans were short-range in their 
implications, and others were more abstractly stated. 
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See Appendix A 



Under such circumstances, an observer would expect something less than 
the rather coirplete success r^orted by Kentuckians and Tennesseans* The parti- 
cipants reported success in the following areas s (1) Special enphasis through 
related professional organizations to advance the cause of newer educational 
media; (2) Special attempts to involve other organizations not so closely tied 
to curriculum considerations; and (3) Provision for a state-wide workshop 
parallel to the Nashville confei’ence in scope and enphasis* 

Additionally, ^ifest Virginians reported expanded interest in the appoint- 
ment of an A-V Director (Supervisor?) for the state, and the development of 
workshops within certain counties for the dissemination of information about 
newer instructional media* 

I 

PROJECTED PERSONAL PLANS AND ACTIVITIES 

Eindings have been reported regarding individual opinions related to 
the effect of the Hashville conference, and comparisons made between plans 
projected at Nashville and later consumated within the individual states* Atten- 
tion needs now to turn to the relationship between enthusiasm regarding the 
conference, the degree of opinion change admitted , and then the degree of pro- 
jection of personal plans to incorporate this revised attitude toward the 
utilization of newer educational media* 

Quantitatively, there are some differences between the degree of personal 
plans reported by individuals within specific states* West Virginians and 

♦ 

Tennesseans both achieved 100 per cent levels, in that each respondent listed 
one or more specific plans for persona^ implementation of the emphasis of the 
Nashville conference* Prom among the K‘=^ntucky conferees, 62 per cent enumerated 
definite personal plans for dissemination activities* 
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Qaestion 09 on the questionnaire requested an enumeration of group plans 
for dissemination activities^ as a cross-check against report of changes within 
states as requested in Item 07* No substantial differences were noted between 
the two listings. 

Speaking in a qualitative vein, two distinct kinds of personal plans were 
reported. One, respondents suggested ways in which they personally planned to 
inprove their own presentation techniques through visualization, and increased 
interest in and effort to study the newer media to keep personally informed. 

These remarks were considered to have a more direct personal relationship to 
the individual respondent. 

Second, many personal plans indicated a more wide-spread personal commit- 
ment to dissemination activities than had previously existed. Such suggestions 
were generally an expansion and enrichment of present responsibilities in such 
a way as to incorporate a broader approach to and utilization of new educational 
media personally, and the encouragement of those over whom the respondent had 
administrative or supervisory responsibility for in-service growth and develop- 
ment. A few respondents (too few) mentioned implications for pre-service 
teacher education. 

Conference satisfactiua and personal plans. An analysis was made between 
the number of negative or critical responses made regarding the conference, and 

the number of personal plans enumerated for dissemination activities. The Ken- 

> ^ 

tucky group (which reported 62.5 per cent of the conferees with personal plans) 
produced a slight negative correlation (.013) bettxeen conference satisfaction 

and projected personal plans. The other two state groups produced slight positive 

> 

correlations. 

* 

The total number of comments regarding the conference was analysed. Table 
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1 shows the niMber of favorable and unfavorable coioraents of each state groi^). 
Favorable vs* Unfavorable Coiranents About Conference 





Table 1 






state 


Favorable 


Unfavorable 


Totals 


Kentuclcy 


ih 


llj. 


28 


Tennessee 


19 


11 


30 


>/ewt Virginia 


17 




22 




50 


30 


> 

0 

00 



A clii-square test of significance indicates that the differences between 
state groups are significant at the *01 level. These three threads merge into 
the same genera‘s pattern regaining the effectiveness of the Kentucky group and 
its planning and execution of these plans^ i. e*, the most highly critical of 
the conference, a low percentage of individuals id.th personal plans, and the 
least number of specific state-wide plans consumated* 

Participant Type and Personal Plans * Positive and negative comments re- 
garding the conference were counted on an equal basis 5 no weighting of the 
responses was attempted* However, it should be recorded that the responses were 
not in fact equal* The most laudatory responses came from curriculum and super- 
visory workers who, perhaps, were receiving their first “concentrated dose” of 
the audio-visual education point of view* Responses from these persoi^ were 
highly enthusiastic* 

On the other hand, professional workers with direct and fill time audio- 
visual experience made comments judged to be most caustic, cynical, or degoratory 
regarding conference content, design, and procedural These persons also reported 
the least change in attitude, and least new personal plans for dissemination 
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activities. Such evaluations, however, must bear in mind that most of these 
professional audio-visual workers vjere already strong3y committed to the ad- 
vancement of newer educational media, and had many activities and plans in this 
regard. Their enthusiasm, however, and the relative degree of their chan^, in 
attitude, is markedOy inferior to that reported by workers in higher education 
and curriculum workers and supervisors in public school education. 



PARTICIPANT EVALUATION OF CONFERENCE 
Almost every comment elicited from conference participants bears some 
relation to the evaluation process for the Nashville conference. However, for 
the purposes of this section, only those items in the questionnaire which were 
directed specifically toward participant reaction to factors of conference de- 
sign, execution, and process have been considered. Items 10 and H were open- 
ended, and designed to elicit a range of opinion and a range of topics which 
could not have been achieved with forced-choice type questions. Such responses 
are more difficult to tabulate and quantify, however. 

Weaknesses . Item 11 requested participants to enumerate specific weak- 
nesses of the Nashville conference. A significant percentage, 31 per cent, 
chose to leave this item blank, or indicated that they found no weaknesses 
worth reporting. The analysis, then, is concerned with the remaining 69 per 
cent. 



Responses seemed to fall into four general categories, and the range and 
variety was such that no quantification or tests of significance seamed possi- 
ble. Mentioned most prominently, 3k per cent of the responses, was the 
factor of inadequate time. Such responses as, ”Not enough timel”, ”I felt 
mshed constantly”, ”We wanted to do more than we had time for”, and ”The 
schedule was con 5 >ressed far too much for the importance of the meeiing and the 
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materials presented”, indicate not so much a complete indictment of conference 
planning as they do the high degree of personal involvement participants felt, 
and the amount of work and planning that they wanted to do. 

A more pithy criticism, reported by 17.2 per cent of the participants, 
concerned the focus on media not^ new. In this category were such re*:ponses 
as, "I was keenly disappointed that there was no discussion of teaching ma- 
chines”, ”Not enough time devoted to practical demonstration of language labora- 
tories”, or, ”I expected to hear and experience more directly related to educa- 
tional radio and television” i 

A third category, equal in percentage to the previous one, reflected 

primarily personal complaints. Prominently mentioned were such remarks as, 

« 

”The pace was too fast”, ”I had no personal timey, "Meeting rooms were too 
far from the hotel", or "Arrangements for eating were poor and too rushed”. 

The fourth group of complaints concerned the nature of the title of the 
conference. Some 10.3 per cent of the remarks indicated that the title was 
either inappropriate, misleading, or ambiguous. These respondents indicated 
that they had no clear-cut understanding of the purpose of the conference when 
they accepted, and when they arrived felt that the conference was devoted to 
hidden purposes not honestly stated. 

Strengths . Many more strengths than weaknesses were listed by the con- 
ference participants. In addition, more of the conferees completed the item^ 

10, which asked for an enumeration of strengths of the conference, than com- 
pleted item H related to weaknesses. In comparison, 77 -S per cent of the 
participants reported strengths, while 69 per cent reported weaknesses. 

"Strength” responses grouped themselves into three categories, relating 
to program, leadership, and physical aspects of the conference. By far the 
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heaviest emphasis was placed upon positive factors related to the program. 
Approximately 59 per cent of the responses concerned such program aspects as, 
competent consultants and resource people, wide range of topics and media, 
program balance, and great practicality of media demonstrations. 

Conference leadership drew a strong share of the "strength” responses. 
Appro:cimately 27 • 6 per cent of the responses approved the quality of confer- 
ence planning and organization, pace and execution of the coirplex design 
involving so many consultants and media, and tJie personal stimulation and 
challenge provided by conference planners and coordinators. 

Better than 13 per cent of the "strength” responses indicated approval 
of physical environment, judicious use of materials and media, availability 
of all types of equipment, comfortable aspects of the conference environment, 
and the degree of isolation which allowed for creative endeavor. 

In summation of participant evaluation, then, although many comments were 

critical and justified, many more comments were enthusiastic and even laudatory. 

> 

Non-audio-visual specialists seemed more enthusiastic regarding the conference 
than did practicing audio-visual education authorities. 

Composition of State Groups . Multiple criteria were necessary’ by the 
conference coordinators in the planning of the conference, and in determining 
which persons should be invited to participate. To complicate matters, those 
first invited (for whatever criteria) did not invariably accept, and those who 
accepted did not always attend. In some cases, alternates chosen by the invited 
individual attended with little or no advance warning to the conference coordi- 
nators. 

In spite of these difficulties, an attempt has been made to measure the 

degree to which conference participants believed their group to be representa- 
tive and effective, and to measure, sociometrically, whether the groups were 
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SO constituted as to be able to implement and foster curriculum change* The 
specific Item 12, reguested participants to name "the foui’ most important 
people to consider when advocating curriculum change" in their states* A 
basic assuiiption inherent in this question was that the basic purposes of 
the dissemination efforts are aimed at curriculum and instructional change 
or improvement^ Furthermore, for such purposes to be realized, the person- 
alities within the states most clearly identified by their peers as central 
to the educational power structure would need either personally to attend the 
conference, or clearly be influenced by those who did attend® 

Responses to Item 12 give some very specific indications of the persons 
deemed necessary to consider and cooperate : Ith when advocating curriculum 
change within the states considered in this study> (If no curriculum cimge 
was contemplated by conference planners, or if other considerations and cri- 
teria predicated choices of participants, then the following discussion has 
no validity® In such a case, however, a more clear-cut and limited definition 
of dissemination activities must be considered*) 

Attendance of State Chief School Officers » Attention of all respondents 
was directed to the absence of their state commissioner or superintendent of 
insluniction* This person was most often named by respondents 5 Tennesseans 
nominated him at the rate of 83*3 per cent, Kentuckians suggested his name at 
the rate of 75 pei* cent, and West Virginians indicated this position at the 
rate of 77 *8 per cent of all respondents* It should be noted that no one of 
these three chief state school officers was an actual participant* The Com- 
missioner of Education from Tennessee presented his greetings during the open- 
ing session, but was not an active participant subsequently* 
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Presence of Curriculum and Supervisory Heads » Gr^^at caution;* mst be 
taken in categorizing people^ the title one holds may not correctly reflect 
the professional influence or leadership that one holds among his peers# How- 
ever many respondents suggested persons by title, others by personal name* In 
all significant cases, it was possible to identify the specific personality 
nominated. The Assistant State Superintendent, or curriculum head by whatever 
title, was absent from all three state groups * Tennesseaiis nominated this 
person by i;l*7 per cent. West Virginians by 77 *8 per cent and Kentuckians by 
2^ per cent* (However, in Kentucky, individuals nominated a- Supervisor for 
Curriculum Development— a subordinate to the Assistant Si^erintendent— by 62*^ 
per cent, and he was an active participant*) West Virginians suggested the 
importance of a State Supervisor for Elementary Education by 11*1 per cent* 

He was not a participant* 

It readi,3y can be seen, then, that the top levels of state administration 
—those in a realistic position of power and influence necessary for all really 
dramatic change or modification of education within the respective states— 
were not participants of the Nashville conference* 

Supervisors and “Kolders” of Opinion* Individual random nominations 
occurred for state presidents of A*S*C*D* units and of D*A*V*I* groups, for 
responsible leaders in state education associations and of classroom teachers^ 
organizations, for locally and nationally known curriculum authorities and 
specialists in universities and teacher education institutions, and for se- 
lected local school superintendents, school board officials, principals and 
teachers* (Participants did not, of course, have the same criteria for nomi- 
nation as did the conference planners* In most cases, conferees were thinking 
about a massiv'? state-wide dissemination effort as a result of this one 
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conference#) 

It can be seen that only random parts of the educational power stK!C- 
ture were “tapped" in each state* A study of the dynand.cs of operation in 
each state only could tell an observer whether activities change most in a 
particular area through a massive grass-roots appeal to the state administra- 
tion, or whether most changes are approved at state levels first, and then 
accomodations are made downward throughout the state* 

Some analyses can be made, however tentative* In Tennessee, one of the 
most respected curriculum consultants in the State Department of Education 
was a full-tiine participant and a very active member of the state group* Han- 
ning-, and the execution of these plans, was at a high level for this group* In 
West Virginia, on the other hand, no representative from the State Department 
of Education attended* And yet, participation, planning, and “follow-through" 
on plans for this group were good* The Kentucky group had in their midst a 
highly nominated member of the "power structure", but their effectiveness has 
been analyzed elsewhere* In essence, then, no firm conclusions or findings 
can be drawn from an analysis of state group membership other than to point 
out that in all, states, third or lower echlon persons attended representing the 
respective state departments* An observer can only speculate excitedly at what 
the outcome might have been in each state Iiad it been possible to include,as 
active participants, a majority of the "true" power and decision-making factors 
for education in each state* 

It^PIICAKONS Almost every conclusion of major importance carries with it an 
AND 

CONCLUSIONS implication for alteration or reinforcement of conference design 
in such future conferences as may be contemplated* Consequently, these two 
concluding sections are merged into one discussion on pertinent points* 
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General Results » !• As an action-research type of project, the Regional 

Leadership Planning Conference must be considered an unqualified success. The 
approach was new, the topics timely, and the focus sufficiently intense to pro- 

I 

duce easily discernible results. 

2. The impetus of the Nashville conference, and the expanding influence 
of its experience has accelerated almost on the order of a geometric progression 
as more and more people in the three states become involved in activities 
planned and fostered by the conference participants. 

3* In-service dissemination activities seem well underway in all three 
states, and have progressed to the level of local school system dissemination 
efforts in approximately one year ficom. the regional conference. 

!;• There was little inplication for pre-service teacher education dm*ing 
the conference, and no reports of activities or major scope have been received 
which would indicate that teacher education planning has not been significantly 
influenced in the area# 

Group Composition . State groups were large enough for effective work, 
and small enough for efficiency. A strong sense of "state spirit" seemed to 
be evident in the working relationships within, each group. 

6. Cooperation and inter-state cordiality seemed high. The total size of 
the conference group was small enough for all participants to become personally 
acquainted. 

7. The educational power structure was not adequately represented in any 
state. In future such activities, strong effort should be made to secure the 
status leaders, and those endowed ivith peer support, for professional leadership 
in educational affairs within each state. 

8. The percentage of audio-visual educators represented was far in excess 




of its actual membership or influence within the states. The omission of a 
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sizeable segment of the curriculum workers with significant leadership responsi- 
bilities was c serious disadvantage for subsequent follow-through on plans within 
certain states* True conference objectives must be honestly defined by confer- 
ence planers, and the membership of the conference drawn which can accomplish 
these desired objectives. 

Conference Design and Execution. 9. Conference purposes should be more 
clearly developed during the initial invitation to avoid ambiguous and false 
impressions. 

10. The conference should be planned ^ enough in advance to allow for 
schedule alterations which might more nearly guarantee attendance of inportant 
educational leaders. 

H. The conference progr^ was well designed, diversified, staffed with 
exemplary consultants, and supplied ^.ith impressive equipment, materials, and 
aids. 

12. Some newer media were slighted, inadequately treated, or omitted— 
i.e., educational television and radio, language laboratories, and teaching 
machines. Several participants ccmmehted on the fact that they had no oppor- 
tunity to see and experience these facilities* 

13. No time was scheduled for persons to project personal plans and to 
assimilate the dissemination meaning of the conference for themselves. A high 
degree of commitment was present, but it was not channeled into realistic 
personal goals and achievements. 

1^. Generally, the pace of the conference— from high structure and tight 
scheduling to lo.. structure and unscheduled planning time— produced excellent 
results. Motivation of participants was high, and impetus for the development 
of state plans and activities was great. 

FOOTNOTE The over-all evaluation of the conference, from all points, is 

quite favorable. Nashville was a pilot conference, produced oh relatively short 
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notice# The evaluation has been critical, but for constructive change in sub- 
sequent such activities# The modification of behavior is a complex procedure; 
not even the National Defense Education Act can produce miracles at once in 
long-established teaching and instructional procedures# 



Curtis P# Hamsey 
Conference Summarizer 




Associate Director 

Division of Surveys and Pield Services 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville Tennessee . 
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KENTUCKY 



The Kentucky group feels that its long-range JIPW# for the dissemination of 
information are as followsj 

1« T« improve instruction for the children of Kentuclgr through a better 
understanding of communication, the different communication media and 
their relationship to a quality educational program* 

2« To provide improved and equal educational opportunities for children 
of Kentucky* 

3* To reach and to involve all levels of educational leadership in 
Kentucky for the improveinent of instruction* 

’ 4* To aid in a wise anv appropriate use of all the opportunities for 
improving the total program of instruction in Kentucky through the 
provisions of NBEA* 

In order to get started we propose that a state-wide pilot conference 
similar to this meeting be conducted. The two state department of education 
meters, Messers# Taylor and Smith of our Kentucky group will bring this 



recommendation to the attention of our CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICER for his 
approv^ ape! promotion. It is hoped that a steering committee made up 
of the Kentncky menbers of this conference and representatives of other 
state-wide professional groups, c#g# KEA, Classroom Teachers, Superihten- 

} r " V - - -'>'*'?*** 

dents, ASep, School Board Association, etc* be first established* Detailed 
plans mil then be developed. 

In order to make this conference most meaningful we will need the 
services of approximately four consultants outstanding in the field of 
instructional materials. Some Financial assistance may be necessary for 
the full inqeolmention of this conference* 

It is believed that approximately fifty or sixty participants might 
be iuyqlved* As a result of this pilot conference at state level, it is 
our hope that further regional and local conferences and/or workshops will 
develop* 



TENNESSEE 




(J 



Goals 

« (Vimmi «{qion for in^rovemcat of instruction through sore effective use 

participants of this crf»ference to 

constitute the nucleus, with an executive coinmittee to 

pXan^of action developed at this conference. l>eeUng scheduled xn 

Nashville, October 22, 1959# 

b. state and regional workshops simlar to this conference in purpose. 

c. Promotion of state-wide radio and TV networks. 

d. Kstablishment of regional materials centers for production, demonstra- 
tion, and distribution of materials and services. 



Getting Started 

Commission formation 
Steering committee 
Expansion of commission 

* 

b* Planning and conducting workshops . 

f rftftTiGrate with the State Department of Education in preparation of a 
* sect. B of the NDEA to 

resources for dissemination of information concerning the more effec- 
tive use of instructional resources# 

Groups ^ ^ Involved 

Public school renresentatives from East, lliddle, and Ifest Tennessee 
TEC, State Department of Education ^ 

divisions). State and private colleges, D.T., AVA, Tia, ^CD, TCTT, ipA, 
Study Councils (Superintendents, Supervisors, Principals j. 



Responsibility 

Commission , 

Executive Committee 
Organizational leaders 



Services Needed 

Consultants for state and regional workshops 



Resource materials 

Kpre trained personnel to direct in-service ^d pre-service education 
of teachers 

Consultants on college campuses to get college teachers to incorporate 
modem teaching materials in their college teaching 

Specialists in the audio-visual area to furnish state-wide leadersMp— ^ 
these to be located at U#T., i>e%body, and the State Department of Education^ 



WEST VIRGINIA 



This report is based upon “field notes” which have not been edited for 
clearness of statement or overlapping of contents 

1* An attempt will be made to relate the concepts developed in this 
conference to: . . , 

a. The re-study of teacher education programs now being planned^ 

bf In-Sepvice Programs in llathematics. Science and K^dex^n Foreign 
Languages now in the planning stage at State Levelj 

c« The School Improvement Program which is now functioning with ^ 
emphasis on Curriculum and Learning* Some of the ways in which 
this will be done are; 

(1) . At the State Leadership Cbnf erence of the Classroom Teachers 

Association*. Demonstrations as to how inexpensive materials 
(as well as the more costly types of equijjment) may he used 
will be given by selected classroom teacher-. , with such help 
as may be available from specialists in the field* 

(2) Through our seven (7) established area study groups ways in 
which materials and resources discussed at the meeting may 
be used to improve* opportunities for learning* 

This will involve State Department of Education Leadersbip 
in cooperation with: Superintendents j Elementary Principals; 

Secondary Principals; Supervisors; Classroom Teachers; Boards 
of Education-^and State Colleges and the University 

The West Virginia Education Association and its affiliated groups (CTA; 
Higher Education; Elementary and Secondary Principals, Superintendents) 
will in their programs through the next few months place special empha- 
sis on making certain that ideas developed at this conference are pro- 
perly emphasijsed# V' 

3* Attempts will be made, through proper channels to inyolvei American 
Association of University Women; Special Subject flatter Groups in the 
Schools; State Congress of Parents and Teachers; State School Boards 
Association; State Association of Architects; Women^s ^rganiaation* 

4* Consideration toward. the organization of a Workshop for Teachers at 
West, Virginia University lluring the summer of I960* , 

5* A series of articles in the official publication of the West Virginia 
Schools Boards Association* 

6* Revitalize our State Audio-Visual Organization— secure membership from 
each county jt with emphasis on the selection of a key person to cle^ 
information* 



Copyright by 
Curtis Paul Ramsey 
1959 
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DIVISION OF SURVEYS AND FIELD SERVICES 



atoiiof piJtioor eottioi roi riiieHtcs 
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NASHVILLE 4 , TENNESSEE 



Dear Friend: 

A half-year and some has elapsed since we met together in Nashville 
under the auspices of ASCD-DAVI for the regional leadership planning 
conference* Ours was the first, and in many ways a pilot, conference* 
As the conference summerizer-evaluator, it is my responsibility to 
take a second look at participants, organizations and activities* 

Knomng that you ^e interested in the purposes of the Nashville 
conference, I*m asking you to take a few minutes to respond to the 
enclosed questionnaire, which is a follow-up on our meeting in 
Nashville* 

By all means report as honestly and fearlessly as you can* We need 
your o\m candid opinions about several things, so respond as youCfeel, 
not as you think we would want you to report* Papers are numbered for 
me Hine tabulation purposes, and yonr anonymity vail be con^jletely 
re.jected* 

r. hope that your v;ork is going well, and that the cause of quality 
education in your state has been advanced by orr conference together 
in Nashville last August* 

Thank you very much for your time end consideration* 



Sincerely, 



Custis P* Ramsey 
Associate Director 



Conference Evaluator 
Nashville Regional Leadership 
Planning Conference 
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DIVIS80N OF SURVEYS AND FIELD SERVICES 



ofotof ptABOor coiLifOf rot riACNits 



NASHVILLE 4 , TENNESSEE 



Bear Friend: 

Almost a year has elapsed since we met together in Nashville last 
August under the auspices of ASCD-BAVI for the regional leadership 
plaiming conference* Ours as the firsts and in many ways a pilots 
conference. As the conference sunmarixcr-evaluator, it is nf respon- 
sibility to take a second look at participants^ organizations^ and 
activities in relation to the conference. 

Most of the conference participants have responded to this set of 
questionnaires in the earlier mailing, but we haven’t heard from 
you, as yet. Since we would not want our final evaluation of the 
conference to reflect the opinions activities of only a portion 
of the participants, we need your assistance in this matter. 

^ill you take a few minutes to complete these forms. .. now? 

By all means report ds honestly and fearlessly as you can. We need 
your own candid op .lions about several things, so respond as you feel, 
hot as you tMnk ▼ , would want you to report. Papers are numbered for 
machine tabulatic:^ purposes, and your anonymity will be conqiletely 
respected. 

We hope that your work Is going well, and that the cause of quality 
education in your state has been advanced by our conference together 
in Nashville last August. 

Thank you very much for your time and consideration. . . now. 



Sincerely, 



Curtis P. Ramsey 
Associate Director 



Conference Evaluator 
Nashville Regional Leadership 
Planning Conference 
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POLPC # 1-1 

# 

The Nashville conference sought to bring together certain key leaders 
in education from three southeastern stc.tes. Not all persons represented 
the same jobs, or the same points of view regarding instructional resources, 
materials, or processes. 

Has the Nashville conference made any difference in education in your 
state, in v/orking projects, or in attitudes? This page and those follov.lng 
seek answers to these questions. 

Please write your first impulse answer. 3o not study any question for 
“hidden meanings^'" Be as specific as possible, and supply sa*mple materials, 
programs number and character of meetings, and other evidences of dissemina- 
ti. n activities, changes and/or improvements, ’'lease feel free to wTite on 
the back of this sheet, or to add additional oages if necessary. 

■5f -Jf -K- 

04. hTiat has been the effect of the Nashville conference on you personally? 



05. V/hat effect has the conference had on education in your state? 



06. List activities you have personally planned or participated in, relative 
to dissemination of information about newer educational media. Be as 
inclusive as possible. 



07. Enumerate ne^ activities, new organizations, new working relationships 
in your stcute, which have resulted from the impetus of the conference. 
Be as Saiclasive as possible. 



08 V hTiat are some of your personal plans for the future to advance the use 
of newer educational media? 



09. hliat are some of the ,.ost important plans of groups, in which you par- 
ticipate, to encourage the use of newer educational media in the future? 



10. Enumerate some of the major strengths of the Nashville conference. 



11. Enumerate son . 5 of the major weaknesses or omissions of the conference. 



12. Indicate the four most important people to consider, when advocating 
curriculum change in your state, whether present or not at the 
conference. 



( ) 

Position Title: 



RLPC # 1-2 

# 

As an invited participant in the first Segional Leadership Conference on 
the Never Educational Media, you were one of a select group involved in a new 
type of educational experimentation* Those responsible for planning and evalua- 
tion of the v^ffectiveness of the conference made several assumptions about 
the nature of the participants, their attitudes, beliefs, skills, and the 
quality of their leaderships 

AFTER your Exposure to the influence of the conference, you have certain 
ideas, attitudes, and beliefs* This questionnaire is designed to elicit certain 
information about you, as you nov are * Please answer the following sections as 
ru.pidly as possible* Your OWN responses are important, not the generally held 
stereotype response which you may believe e-u.sts in the profession, nor the 
“polite*^ responses which you may believe the conference planners may 'want to hear 

THE FITTER OF Listed below are certain w^ords vdiich were used during the 
DEFIJ^ITICN conference* Briefly, define in your own terms the following: 

14. DISSEIvHMTION 



15*' LEADERSHIP 



16* PLANNING 



17* DISSE>iINATING BlFORHiVTION 



18* INFORMATION 



19*. mm EDUCA lOKiiL MEDIA 



20* INSTRUCTION 



21* INSTRUCTIONAL ENCaamENT 



22. TEACHER 



23* LEARNING THROUGH mm MEDIA 







ALL questions sh( ]d be fjiswered relative ( ) 

to the points of view "acquired through 
the conference* 

"J'ff JOB" 



RLPC # 

# 



34. The most i^nrt^t change I need to make in my work (responsibilities, 
groups, nature of relationships to individuals with whom I am in- 

vOJLv6Cl j XS • • • 



35. ky professional influence (nature and method) in curriculum matters 
Should change in the direction of 



36. I see nyself as chinging more in the directi n of performing as a 
(generalist), (specialist), or (does not apply). Explain. 

37* iiiiluence in implementing curriculum change can be broadened by 

38. The "decision-making" ’process regarding curriculum changes and improve- 
ment in my organizational, structure could be improve by 

39. Curricula changes (in 115 - organization) ccould better be implemented by 




40. 



If I could implement curriculum changes 
structure) I would 



(in and/or through hqt organizational 



41. Regarding curriculum im-''lementation procedures, I would 



42. The obstacles I v:ould face in realizing these goals are 




If I could have my way, I would suriuoimt these obstacles by 



o 



■ ‘ ‘ ~ - RLPC # 1-6 

( ) CONTROVERSY IN ACACSI-IICIA ( ) 

T^s instrument is designed to elicit information about the nature of the 
participants of the conference* The follo^fing statements represent varying 
points-of-view about rfhich there is some controversy in American education todey* 
ASSUME NO POSE, but respond rapidly according to your degree of agreement 
with the statements listed below^ Mark your ansvrers in the blank spaces before 
each sentence according to the -follovang code: — — 

1. Very STRONG DISAGREEi-IT^'IT 5. VERY 3TR0i\G ACR'EEI-iSI'iT 

2. M0DB'’vATE BISAGREEI-iEiNT 4* MODERATE AGRES^SNT 

3. NEirrIER AGREE NOR DISAGREE— KEUTRAl’ 

62* ^»>Th e nuiriber of teaching-learning aids has greatly inc» eased lately. 

63* I feel that most new educational media are too complicated for me to use in 
my work# 



64* T he percentage of teachers using such aids has increased greatly in recent 
years. 



65*_^There really isn*t an educational frontier in new educdtional media— just 
new gadgets. 



66*__The personal relationship between teacher and pupil is essential most of the 
time, in most learning situations* 

67*_Most of the innovations in educational media have been well validated in 
research studies to substantiate their utility* 

68*_Learning through audio-visual educational media almost always is a nassive 
experience. 

69 • M y status on the job is directly related (positive) to ny specialized 
knov7ledge about ny area, and its materials, 

70* A udio-visual materials and media should be the province of certain AV 

specialists. 

71*_„^__,The creative child is apt to be stifled by the expanded use of audio-visual 
instructional media. 

72. Educational television is of little real value. 

73. ^Vicarious learning experiences, through AV media, should be a element 

in all classroom learning experiences. 

74. Most audio-visual materials are so specific as to have little adaptability 

to different teaching requirements. 

75f ^The greatest adaptability needed is in the personality and method of 

teachers— not audio-visual media. 

76. The expense of most audio-visual media is out of all proportion to their 
educational value. 



77* ^The educational value of broadcast television for children is aLnost 

uniformly negative. 

78. W ider use of the newer educational media wdll ultimatley mean that 
instructional costs can reduced. 

79. __There is little need to consult with teachers on utilization of newer 

educational media, since most of the decisions are adr.didstrctive. 



KEimiCKg 



Before the Conference ended, the Kentucky group submitted their long-range 
goals for the dissemination of information about newer educational media. 

A copy of their report ”State of Kentucky - Dissemination Plans" is included. 

This group met at a later date and submitted a more detailed plan of operation. 

It is included as, "Suggested Activities for Dissemination of Information About 
Educfltlomil Media fo£ iba State of Keatucky* 

Articles concerning the Conference and media appeared in recent Issues of the 
sehnel Journal, the official organ of the Kentucky Education^ Asso- 
ciation. 

As a direct result of the TRI-SIATE COHFEBENCE, the HEA*s Regional tostructional 
Conference devoted Section III of their program to educational medli. The 
program entitled "Makiig Content Come Alive" was given January 28-29, from 2;;^ p.m. 
in the Grand Ballroom. A copy of the program is Included. 

On May 31, 1960, Wendell P. Butler, Superintendent of Public Instruction sent 
a to each superintendent in the State announcing a Media Conference to 

be held at the ttaiverslty of Kentucky, August 5-6, 1960. This Conference was 
sponsored by the NBA andethe Kentucky State JJepartment of Education through 
the assistance of the DSOE Gr nt. The follow-up funds provided by the grant 
were used to finance the Conference. A cop:? of the Conference program is 
included, the title, "Itentucky Confer.ence f<»: the Dissemination of In- 

formation Relative to Instructional Materials and Media." More than 40 counties 
sent representatives to the meeting which was attended by more than 200 educators. 
The purpose of the Conference was to protoote county follow-up conferences and 



and school district conferences. Several such conferences are being 
planned with the promise of many more. Superintendent Richard Van Hoose, 
Chairman of the Kentucky group, has been assured by the Kentucky Classroom 
Teachers Association that newer media will he, ’’their main point of Interest 
for the ensuing year.” The success of their State meeting has led the 
Kentucky group to expect a continued program of action to exist throughout 

the 1960-1961 school year. 



state or Kentadqr 



(J 



( ) 



Dissemination FLanB 



Tbs Kentncl^’ groi^ Mis that its long«>rangs goals for the dissemination of Ijofomation 

are as fbllosmt 

!• To improve instruetion for the children of Kentoclqr through a better usierstand*^ 
ing of comminicatlon^ the different conmunieation media and their relationship 
to a qiiali^ edoeational programo 

2« To provi^ lj!Q>roved and equal ed'ooational opportunities for ohildreu of Sentuckye 

3* To reach and to involve all levels of edocatioxul leadership in Kentudsr for the 
improvement of instruction« 

li» To aid in a Wise and appropriate use of all the opportunities for improving the 
total program of instruction in Kentuc^ throu^ the provisions of NDfil* 



In order to ^ started we propose that a state«wide pilot conference DimfLar to this 
meeting be conducted* The two state department of education members ^ Kessers Taylor 
and Smith of our KentaclQ^ group will bring this Tecomnendatlon to the attention of 
our Chief State School Officer for his approval and promotion* Xt is hoped that a 
steering eommlttae made ip of the Kantucky members of this conference and representa« 
idLvee of other state«4iiie professiondL groups j e*g* K*E*A*« 0.a88roGm Teachers^ 
Superintendents^ A*S*C*D*j School Board Association^ etc* be first established* 
Detailed plans will then be developed* 

s 

In ordei' to make this conference most meaningfcl^ we will need the services of 
approximately four consultants outstanding in the field of instructionsl materials* 
Some financial assistance may be neceissary for the fhU Ixplementation of this 
conference* 

It is believed that pproximately fifty or sixty participants mlghb be involved* 

As a result of this pddot conference at state levels it le our h^ that fhrtber 
regional and local conferences and/cr workshops will develop* 







^ \WA RBGIONM. CONFERENCE ON INSTRUCTION 



L 





SECTION Ills **Making Content Como Alive’* 
Thursday, January 28 and Friday, January 29 
2-4 each afternoon - Grand Ballroom (East, Re 3 niolds/ 



Section leaders: 

0. L. Davis, Jr., Associate Secretary, ASCD 
Harold E. Wigren, Associate Director, Division of Audio-Visual 
Instructional Service, NBA 






******* 



F R 0 G R A M 



First Sessions Thursday. January 28. Grand Ballrom 



2s00 



2s 20 



General Asseniblys **Purposes and Flan of the Session** 

By Section Leaders - Grand Ballroom 

Concurrent Demonstrations on Significant Ways to Make Content Come 
Alive Through Effective Uses of Ifeterials (I) 



Group A - Primary Levels 
Group B - Intermediato Levels 
Group C - Secondary (Core)s 



Miss Ellen Millman, Second Grade Teacher, 
Iferyland School, Clayton, Missouri - 
East Room 

l&*s. Hilda Kaler, Sixth Grade Teacher, 
Taylor School, Arlington, Virginia « 
Reynolds Room 

Dr. Gordon Vars, Associate Professor of 
Education, State University of New York, 
Teachers College, Plattsburgh, New York, 
Grand Ballroom 



3*20 Ccncurrent Demonstrations on Si.gnificant Ways to Make Content Come 
Alive Through Effective Uses of Materials (II) 

Group A - Intermediate Levels B:eynolds Room 
Group B - Secondary Levels Grand Balli^om 
Group C - Primary Levels East Room 



Second Sessions Friday. January 29 

2s00 Concurrent Demonstrations on Significant Ways to Ifeke Content Come 
Alive Throu^ Effective Uses of l&terials (IH) 



Group A - Secondary Levels Grand Ballroom 
Group B - Primary Levels East Room 
Groi;^ C - Intermediate Levels Reynolds Room 

3t00 General Assembly: Grand Ballroom - Conducted by Section leaders 

Generalizations, guid»j.ines, emerging from demonstration sessions 



4:00 Adjournment » » * 

NOTES Bach participant will be given a group number and will see all three 
demonstrations during the course of the two afternoons. 







SUGOB^ED ACTXVHES FOR DISsiilMTIOfl OF ABOW Wffi EDDCATIOML MSDI& FOR 

SUQubaEU AOJ-XViiiao state OF KEHIDCKI 

Developed at the Tri-State leadership Planning Conference, Nashville, Tennessee 



)' 



1 . 



2 . 

3. 

h. 



6 , 

7 . 

8 . 

) 

10 . 

11 . 
12 . 



\ 

; 



Helping in the development of a oonfrenoe under NDEA for cross-sectional meeta^ngs 
of th^e concerned with instructional materials and equipment, tneir selectio 

Holn in the recruitment of a person at the state level for an AV supervisor, 

Use^of KEA Journal and other professional ^blications to report this conference 
and other information and activities in this area. •tt „+ 

CoLider the gossibility of utilizing resources of those people 
the HEA Regional Instnictional Conference in Louisville, prior to orrfter tnis 

0l M» lai IMrlot oI m to ai..«d>»t. 

snss sr?oiS1s;si;"S sirgi. .. io=.r.o.i.., .!«. 

joint meetii^s with langauage Arts and other i^erested apncies. 

Bncouvage stronger departments and courses in AV materials the institutions of 

SSider^^rf DiSSS®toive!to°SS^mLtis"^ purposes of disseminatin: 

ltek"^ftL°devSop^n^^ ^^“understanding of what constitutes the If 
in the development, storage and use of a materials center witnin a school or s 

S“^Siore with the Council on Higher Education, the possibiliy of recommending 
l U AV materials for aU of tho^e propping to be teachers. 

To exolore with ASCD of Kentucl^ the relationship of AV to CAi'OX. 

To work with 32 general educational supervisors in e^loring the possibilities for 
more adeouate use of AV materials in instruction. This would include the goal oi 
developing a more comprehensive understanding of such materi^s and media, and 
their ability to select, use and demonstrate these newer media. 

This group at Nashville serve as a core group for the development of a co^ernce^ 
in Kentuciy, on a state-wide basis, similar to the one held here, for Kentucky- 
educational leaders such as; ASCD, Superintendents Association, School Board 
Association, Elementary School Principals, Classroom Teachers Association, etc. 

STEPS TO OVEEGOI® LOCAL LBIITViTONS AND OBSTACLES 

1. Use of existing radio and television programs such as, «3tet*s Talk It Over« and 
*»l^hat*s lour Question?**, to get accurate information before the public. 

2. l^lake a study of needs for the possibility of the development of an ETV network 

for the sta-oe of Kentucky. . . 4 . 4 . 

3. Development of an Audio-Visual mobile furnished by commerical firms with competent 

concaltants for purposes of demonstration and in^ruction. _ ^ , 

k. Utilize existing human resources and leadership in the staue of Kentuc^, more 
adequately, by uncovering and identifying these individuals more effectively. 

Consider the possiblity of establishing regional resource and materials cehi.ers. 

6. To work more adequately with State Division of Buildings, architects, and loc^ 
boards to develop the best possible building facility for use of instructional 

Svelopment of a committee or council made up of super^tendents, on a state-tilde 
basis> to study the possibilities of setting up an advisoiy council on use of 

instmcoional materials. 
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( ) COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY ( ) 

i9^|tarttni^nt ii£ 1E£utat!im 

FRANKFORT 



May 

Thirty-one 
19 6 0 



Dear Superintendent: 

As a direct result of a conference held in Nashville, Tennessee last summer, relating 
to instructional materials and new media , the State Department of Education in co- 
operation with the Kentucky participants of that conference, are inaugurating a 
similar conference in Kentucky. We believe that this is a significant step forward 
and that all school districts in the state can and will realize impressive profes- 
sional growth because of it* 

Our Kentucky conference will be conducted at the University of Kentucky in the 
William S. Taylor Education Building on August 5 and 6, 1960, beginning at 9:30 A.M., 
Eastern Standard Time. We believe that professional growth for whoever attends 
this conference is inevitable. We are enthusiastic about the possibilities for 
positive action at this conference and urge you to send someone from your district 
who will be in a position the following year to pass on to others under your 
jurisdiction the knowledge and information gained from the conference. 

We are enclosing a copy of the program and a registration blank to be completed by 
you or the person designated to attend the conference. Please forward the completed 
form to Mr. Don Bale, Head of our Bureau of Instruction. 

I am calling this meeting under authority of Section 156.190 of the Kentucky Revised 
Statutues. The actual expenses constitute a legitimate expenditure and may be paid 
by your board of education. 

Your prompt consideration of this important conference will be greatly appreciated. 
Cordially yours, 

Wendell P. Butler 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 



Enclosures 




u 




KENTUCKY CONFERENCE FOR THE DISSEMINATION OF INFCRMATICN 

RELATIVE TO 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS AND MEDIA 
Sponsored by 

The National Education Association 

and 

The Kentucky State Department of Education 

August 5-6, 1960 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 

****** 



Assisted by a contract with the United 
States Office of Education under 
provisions of Title VII, Part B, of 
the National Defense Education Act and 
Administered by the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
the N.E.A., and the Division of Audio- 
Visual Instructional Service. 



o 



o 



FRIDAY - AUGUST 5 



D 



9:30 - 10:00 Registration - William S. Taylor Education Building 

University of Kentucky 






10:00 - 11:00 Keynote General Session 



WAYS OF IMPROVING INSTRUCTION THROUGH THE 
MORE EFFECTIVE USE OF MATERIALS AND MEDIA 



Ernest Tiemann, Director 
Visual Instruction Bureau 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas and 
President-elect of the Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction 



U 



11:00 - 12:00 QUESTION AND ANSWER SESSION TO DEFINE 

PROBLEMS IN AREAS SIGNIFICANT TO 
PARTICIPANTS 

Ernest Tiemann 



12:15 - 2:00 



Luncheon 

Panel: COORDINATION OF CURRICULUM 

AND MATERIALS 



Moderator - Claude Taylor, Assistant Director 
Division of Instructional Services 
Kentucky Department of Education 

Panelists - 

0. L. Davis, Jr,, Associate Secretary 
Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 
Lee E. Campion, Educational Television 
Consultant of the National Education 
Association, Division of Audio-Visual 
Instruction Service 
Pat W. Wear, Professor of Education 
Berea College, Kentucky 



2:15 - 3:15 



CRITERIA FOR THE EVALUATIONS OF 
MATERIAL AND MEDIA 



Carolyn Guss, Associate Professor of 
Education, Audio-Visual Center 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 



o 

ERIC 
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FRIDAY - AUGUST 5 
(continued) 



3:30 - 5:30 UECTURES AND DEMONSTRATIONS 



n 






0 



3:30 - 4:10 Group No. I 
4:15 - 4:55 Group No. II 
5:00 - 5:40 Group No. Ill 

3:30 - 4:10 Group No. II 
4:15 - 4:55 Group No. Ill 
5:00 - 5:40 Group No. I 

3:30 • 4:10 Group No. Ill 
4:15 - 4:55 Group No. I 
5:00 - 5:40 Group No. II 

5:45 - 7:30 EAT AND RELAX 



7:30 - 9:30 A CROSS-MEDIA APPROACH TO THE 

TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 



Language Laboratory 

Helen Daniels, Supervisor of Languages 
and English, Jefferson County Public 
Schools, Louisville, Kentucky 



Coimnunity Resources 

Pat W. Wear, Professor of Education 

Berea College, Kentucky 



Library Materials 

Nella Bailey, Supervisor of Libraries 
Kentucky Department of Education 



Norman Tant, Director of Audio-Visual 
Education, Morehead State College, Kentucky 

Ollie Bissmeyer, Coordinator, Audio-Visual 
Services, University of Kentucky 



o 

ERIC 






SATURDAY - AUGUST 6 



8:30 - 10:00 LECTURES AND DEMONSTRATIONS 
(Participants Choose Two) 



8:30 - 9:10 THE TAPE RECORDER 
9:15 - 9:55 

8:30 - 9:10 PROJECTED MATERIALS 
9:15 - 9:55 

8:30 - 9:10 TELEVISION TEACHING 
9:15 - 9:55 



Consultants : 



Norman Tant, Director of Audio-Visual 
Education, Mbrehead State College, Kentucky 

Ollie Bissmeyer, Coordinator, Audio-Visual 
Services, University of Kentucky 

Mildred Cobb, Producer-Coordinator 
Kentuckiana Educational Television Council 
Jefferson County 



Lee E. Campion 
0. L. Davis, Jr. 

Pat W. Wear 
Claude Taylor 

Boswell Hodgkin, Assistant Director 
Division of Free Textbooks and 
Instructional Materials 
Kentucky Department of Education 
Omega Lutes, Classroom Teacher 
City of Louisville, Kentucky 
Roy Smith, Coordinator, National Defense 
Education Act 

Kentucky Department of Education 
Ernest Tiemann 
Carolyn Guss 

Richard VanHoose, Superintendent of Schools 
Jefferson County, Kentucky 
Don Bale, Head 

Bureau of Instruction 
Kentucky Department of Education 



10:15 - 11:00 



ORGANIZATIONAL PROCEDURES FOR 
NEW PROGRAMS 

Lee Campion 



11:15 - 12:30 GROUP MEETING BY KENTUCKY EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION EDUCATIONAL DISTRICTS 

1. To define district problems 

2. To establish a plan for further 
disseminating the information 
and ideas of this conference 



1:00 - 3:30 PICNIC 



CONFERENCE SUMMARY 



Carolyn Guss 



REGISTRATION BLANK 



MAIL TO: 



Mr. Don Bale, Head 
Bureau of Instruction 
Kentucky Department of Education 
Frankfort, Kentucky 



I will attend the Kentucky Conference for the Dissemination 
of Information Relative to Instructional Material and Media 
to be held at the William S. Taylor Educational Building, 
University of Kentucky, August 5 and 6, 1960. 



NAME 



STREET OR P. 0. BOX 



CITY STATE 



Please make reservation(s) at one of the 

University of Kentucky dormitories for Friday evening, 
August 5. 



o 



CONFERENCE lEADERS AND CONSTANT 



Kentucky Conference for the Dissemination of Information 

Relative to 

Instructional Materials and Media 



Nella Bailey. Supervisor 
Libraries 

Department of Education 
Frankfort, Kentucky 

Don Bale* Head 
Bureau of Instruction 
Department of Education 
Frankfort, Kentucky 

Ollie Bissmeyer. Coordinator 
Audio-Visual Services 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 



Boswell Hodgkin. Assistant Director 
Division of Free Textbooks and 
Instructional Material 
Department of Education 
Frankfort, Kentucky 

Omega L^.ites . Classroom Teacher 
Louisville City Schools 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Roy G. Smith. Coordinator 
National Defense Education Act 
Department of Education 
Frankfort, Kentucky 



Lee E, Campion. Consultant 
Educational Television 

Division of Audio-Visual Instruction Service 
National Education Association 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Mildred Cobb. Producer-Coordinator 
Kentuckiana Educational Television Council 
5337 Dixie Highway 
l^ul^iville, Kentucky 

Helen Daniels. Supervisor 
Languages and English 
Jefferson County Public Schools 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 

0« L. Davis > Jr.. Associate Secretary 
Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 
National Education Association 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Carolyn Guss« Associate Professor 
Audio-Visual Center 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 



Norman Tant. Director 
Audio-Visual Education 
Professor of Education 
Morehead State College 
Morehead, Kentucky 

Claude Taylor, Assistant Director 
Division of Instructional Services 
Department of Education 
Frankfort, Kentucky 

Ernest Tiemann. Director 
Visual Instruction Bureau 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 
President-elect 

Department of \udio-Visual Instruction 

Richard VanHoose. Superintendent 
Jefferson County Public Schools 
612 West Jefferson Street 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 

Pat W. Wear^ Professor of Education 
Berea College 
Berea, Kentucky 



of Education 



TENNESSEE 



DurJrig the TRI-STATE CONFERENCE, the Tennessee group agreed to constitute 
the ; of a commission for the improvement of instruction with re- 

presentatives to be added from the various educational organizations conr 
cemed with improving instruction. A copy of the **Tennessee State Hans” 
is included with this report. These plans identify Mrs. Wanda Johnston 
as Chaintian of the Commission. 

Three workshops for disseminating information were planned and carried 
out by the Tennessee Commission. A full report entitled ”Using Instructional 
Resources to Make Good Teaching Better” provides a report on the three 
regional work conferences sponsored by the Tennessee State Bspartsent of 
Education, This report is also included. 

The October 1960 issue of the ’’Tennessee Teacher,” the journal of the 
Tennessee Teachers Association, dealt almost excl\isively with instructional 

media and materials. 

It is the intent of the Division of Audio-Visual Instructional Service 
and the Association For Supervision and Curriculum Development to continue 
working with the active Tennessee Commission. 




o 



o 
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XHNNESSBH STAlTB PLANS 

fiminatiBg From The Tri*=5tate Conference on Dissefiination 
of Information Concerning Newer Bducational Media 

Iftider the provisions of Part B, Title VII5 of the National Defense Education 
Act, the tJ. So Office of Education contracted with the National Education 
Association for a Pilot Project in the dissemination of information about 
the newer educational media, involving leadership planning conferences and 
worXbhop demonstrations. The Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development and the Division of Audio-Visual Services of the N.EoA, plan- 
ned and conducted the conference in the tr instate ared of Kentucky, West 
Virginia and Tennessee under the direction of Dr. Harold Kigren, of the 
Do S» Office of Education and Dr, 0. L. Davis, Associate Secretary of A. 
S.CoD. The meeting was held in Nashville, Tennessee August 10-12, 195^* 
Fifty people from the three states were invited to attend, eighteen of 
the participants were from Tennessee (list attached). 

The keynote address was given by Ernest Tleman, Director, Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, University of Texas, Austin, He used various types of 
visual aids to illustrate his talk, which was dynamic. We are making every 
effort to secure Mm as a speaker for the Spring session of T.B.A. in April) 
In addition to demonstrations of different teaching media, the conference 
was structured in such a way as to provide time for meeting of state groups. 
During this time state participants were asked to consider their strengths, 
their problem needs ^ obstacles and limitations; and finally to plan for 
next steps in which (1) long and short range plans should be set up. (2) 
plans to develop immediate conference follow-up should be discussed. (3) 
groups to be involved should be listed. (4) division of respon^slbility 
discussed arid allocated, (5) what services, if any, would be needed to 
move ahead with the plans. 

At the several meetings of the Tennessee group, with all members present 
(and participating) the strengths, needs, obstacles, problems and limit- 
ations were listed by each member, who spoke, more or less, for tM sec- 
tion of Tennessee he represented. At the last meeting it was suggested 
that the grotQ) of sixteen constitute, a ®*CGnimisStion”, and it was further 
suggested that a steering ccwnaittee within the group be appointed to ex- 
pedite the plans under development. 

In order for you to be Informed regarding the final action of the Commis- 
sion the *®minutes** of the last meeting are given heres 

l^on nomination by Mr, Thomas, Mrs. Wanda Johnston, because of her position 
as President of the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction of the T.E.A. , 
was made Chairman of the Commission. Dcarothy DuBose was elected Secretary. 
Wts. Bradford, Mrs, Evers, and Mr, Thomas were also appointed to the steer- 
ing committee. 

Following a motion made by Miss Doyle, Tennessee participants at the Tri- 
State Leadership Planning Conference on Ways of Disseminating lafcurmaticni 
on the Newer Educational Media, in Nashville, August 10-12, agreed to con- 
stitute the nucleus of a Commission for the iBQjrovement of instruction, 
with representatives to be added from the following organifiratlons con- 
cerned with Inprovement of educational opportunities s 



V 



O 



O 
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)$eiiiber9 of ths State Department of Bducation (instruction and schoolhouse 



planning diTisions). 
Representatives from? 



State and Private Colleges and U. of T* 

.Tennessee Library Association 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 

Congress of Parents and Teachers 

Tennessee School Board Association 

Study Councils of TpBJlo 

Tennessee Bducation Congress 

Public Schools of Bast, Middle and West Tennessee 
(Supervisors, Superintendents, Principals) 



4.fistablishment of regional mater is ^ oduction 

demonstration, and distribution of materials 
and services. 



pre-school in-service education of teachers, 

2, Consultants on college carouses to encourage 
teachers to incorporate modern teaching materials 
in their teaching, 

3. Audio-Visual specialists to furnish state-wide leadership - 
these to be located at the Iftiiversity of Tennessee, Peabody 
College, and the State Department of Bducation, 



1, Commission formation, and expansion, 

2, Planning and conducting workshops. 

3, Cooperating with the State Department of Bducation in pre- 
paration of a project under Title VII, Section B of the 
National Defense Education Act to provide personnel and 
resources for dissemination of information concerning 

the more effective use of instructional resources. 



The group agreed upon the following goals? 



1, Formation of the Commission, 

2, Conducting state and regional workshops. 



3, Promotion of state-wide radio an< works 




long^vange goals include? 



1, More trained personnel to direct in-service and 



First steps agreed upon includes 



The next meeting to continue planning is scheduled in Nashville, Qctober 22 
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PROPOSED PEANS 

WORKSHOPS IN IHE USB OF THE BDUCATIONi».L MEDIA IN TENNESSEE 

provisions of Part B, Title vn of the National Defense Bduea- 
tion Act, a leadership j^anning conference was held in Angnst, 19 $ 9 $ 
Nashville, Tennessee, for the tri-state area of Kentucky, West Virginia, 

and Tennessee* 

The Tennessee gxwip selected a committee to make plans for three 
workshops to disseminate information about the uses of the educational 
media. Plans are given here for the first workshop which will be conr 
ducted in the Middle Tennessee area. The other two will be similar# 
with orly slight changes according to the needs of the area. 

WORKSHOP LOCATIONS; 

I. Middle Tennessee— tefrees^ro— Middle Term. State College— 
November 19, 1959* 

H. East Tbnnessee--Khoxville--University of Tennessee, 
m. West Tennessee— Jackson. 

Purpose* To provide informatiw i about and techni<iues for effectively 
using instructional materials. 

Participants! The Tennessee Commissioner of Education wrlX invite the 
school superintendents, supervisors, materials supervisors, 
and key principals and teachers of the schools and colleges 
of the area in which the workshop is held. 



!QBNmTXVE PIANS FOR mXDUB ^NNBSSEB WORKSHOP 



Date and November 19, 1959, from 9:00 a.m. until 5:00 p.m. 

ELace: Student Union Building of Middle Tennessee State College, 
Miu^freesboro, Tennessee* 

Workshop Director: Dr* Dealer Smotherman, Audio-Visual Director, 
Middle Tennessee State College* 



9:00 - 


9:30 


9:30 - 


1X:00 


11:00 


“ 1X:X^ 


11:15 


- X2:X5 


12:15 


- X:00 


1:00 - 


3:00 


3:00 - 


lt:00 


1^:00 - 


5:00 



PROGRAM: 

Kickoff by Dr* Quill Cope, President M,T.S*C* 
First work session - “Need and Uses of Materials” 
Break 

Language Laboratories - Demonstration and film* 
Lunch in cafeteria* 

Second work session - “Utilizing a Variety of 
Teaching Techniques”. 

Educational Television and Radio— Status and 
Possibilities* 

Summary and future plans* 



Consultant}?: 

1* Dr* Bcaler Smoiherman, Audio-Visud. Director, Middle Tenn* 
State College* 

I 

2« Mr* Harvey Frye, Gzaphics Supervisor, Audio-Visual Center, 
Indiana IMversity* 



3« Assistant to Mr* Piye, Indiana University* 

li* Dr* Walter Stiefel, Language Laboratory, University of 
Tenr^ssee* 

5* Dr* Harold Wigren, Educational TV Consultant, National 
Education Association* 



AH of the Tennedsee pMrtioipants of the tri-stats leadership 
conference .'a» Angost will be invited to attend tJie Middle 
Tennessee workshop. A meeting will be held cf the entire group, lius 
a few other key persons at the end of the workshop. After an evalua- 
ticn period, suggfjstions will be given and more specific piffle made 

for the remaininf; two workshops. 

Conr'itfflt fees and general e^ 5 »ases wiU be approniraately #350 

for each workshop, with the total not exceedi^ #1,000. 

Participants will not receive any reimii»ration from the con- 
ference. It is hoped that the systems they' represent will help in 

respect, however^ 

The Tennessee State Deparfeaent of tocstien, Mr. doe Mfflgan, 
Cownissioaer, is requesting funds in the show amwt and for this 
purpose ttm tiie IfetlenSl Bdueatlffl Association, and w.lU assms re- 

sponsibilily for the workshops. 




USING 

INSTRUaiONAL 






TO MAKE 



GOOD TEACHING 
BETTER 



A Report on Regional Work Conforencai 
Sponsored by the Tennessee State Department of Education 
In Cooperation With the National Education Association 
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Upon the request of the Commission, the State Commissioner of Education, Mr, Joe 
Morgan, made application to the National Edncatiofi Association for $1000 from a 
National Defense Education Act grant, to defray, program e 3 q)enses for three regional 
workshops.. These workshops were plannedJto acquaint supervisory and administrative 
personnel in the three grand divisions, of the state with new developments in educational 
media and in turn to stimulate acquisition and effective, use of these by classroom teachers. 
Their underlying purpose as explained by Dr- Dealer Smotherman, director of the Middle 
Tennessee Conference, was "to make good teaching better. " 

More than 400 persons have attended .one of . the workshops. Each of the three followed 
the same general pattern but varied with respect to content and personnel. 



MIDDLE TENNESSEEJCQNFERENCE 




Dr. Quill E. Cope, who gave the opening address-arthe Middle Tennessee Workshop 
pointed to the stabilization that took place during the decade of the '50's as a promising 
condition for educational improvement- During . the war years, 1940-45, anyone who 
could bjceathe might be employed in the classroom, he said. During 1945-50, the teachers 
v/ho had left to enter armed services or industry, did not return, and still another decade 
was necessary before the educational system could recover. ”I like to think we're going 
to call the 60's a decade of excellence, " he said- "Excellence means a good performance 
in any area. " 






Need and Uses of Materials 



The new materials are frightening to teachers, stated Harvey Frye, graphics supervisor 
of the Indiana University Audio-Visual Center, pointing out the need for involving groups 
of local teachers in actual production and use of materials. Teachers must learn the 
new language of seeing, he said. 




Mr. Frye demonstrated mounting. letterings coloring, and reproduction of materials. Use 
of wafc pencil on tr^sparencies pointed .up..op|)q^^^^ use of the projector. 

A transparency made by transfer ring a fuilrcolor magazine iilustfation to Tfahs^ara-' " 
Film by applying heat and pressure aroused the most enthusiastic audience response. 



Invention adds ^pice to teaching, prevents monotony, and ensures teacher growth, 
he said. Making materials will actually improve the teacher, for facts must be checked 
carefully before they can be represented, visually. Tear sheets from magazines are 
the beginning, and these assume added importance as much new material appears in 
advertisements before it can be put into textbooks. Properly mounted and preserved, 
a picture will serve as an. effective aid to communication for many classes. 



The Language Laboratory 

In foreign language teaching, emphasis on reading is being replaced by emphasis on 
speaking, said Dr. Walter Stiefel, professor of Romance Languages at the University of 
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The urgency for imparting the expanding store of information to a rapidly increasing 
population, in view of the shortage of qualified teachers dramatically points up the 
necessity for the most effective use of all available communications media. Funds 
made available throu^ the National Defense Education Act of 1958 for purchase of 
equipment, for research, and for dissemination of information about effective use of 
educational media have added impetus to the previously existing widespread interest 
in this area. 

A pilot regional leadership planning conference to disseminate information about newer 
educational media, held in Nashville, August 10 t 12, 1959, . laid groundwork for specific 
activities in Tennessee, Kentucky, and ..West Virginia. 

The conference on ways of improving instruction through more effective use of materials 
and media was sponsored by the NEA Dfipajrtm^xkfAudior Visual Instruction and the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, under contract with the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

A wide range of materials and media of communication were brought into focus, including 
creative uses of such well-known aids as projected, non-rprojected, and audio materials, 
and community resources. Sessions were devoted to language laboratories and edupational 
television where perhaps the most revolutionary developments have occurred recently. 

Building facilities, and equipment needed to. do an ejQfective job, as well as possible 
adaptations of old buildings were given extensive treatment in a panel discussion and 
in formulation of state plans for closer work with architects in designing functional 
buildings. 



TENNESSEE PLANS : 

Taking a broad view of materials and services already available, Tennessee parti- 
cipants listed as goals to work toward: state and national workshops; promotion of state- 
wide radio and TV networks; establishment of regional materials centers for production, 
demonstration, and distribution of materials, and services; more trained personnel to 
direct in-service and pre-service education of teachers,, consultants on college campuses 
to get college teachers to incorporate modem teaching materials in their teaching; and 
specialists in the audio-visual area to furnish staterwide leadership. 

To effect these goals, the Tennessee participants organized the Commission for the 
Improvement of Instruction Through More^Effective Use of Instructional Resources. 

Steering committee members are; Wanda..Johnston, supervisor, audio.-.visual education, 
Knoxville City Schools, chairman; Dorothy DuBose, associate editor of THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER, secretary; Mary Bradford, supervisor jof instruction, Memphis State University; 
Lorraine Evers, teacher at Parm.er School^ Davidson. County; R. Lee Thomas, consultant 
for curriculum and supervision. State De partment nf Education. 
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The Role of Instructional Materials in the Classroom of Today 

1. Modem man’s world is constantly e 2 q)anding. Through modem means of transportation 
and communication he is in touch with people and events round the globe. 

2. Increased demands of society upon ^le schools and the rapidly e3Q)anding enrollments, 
at all levels have greatly increased the size and complexity of the educational task. 

3. The importance of education for the preservation and development of democracy 
and the extension of the welfare of mankind has never been greater. 

4. The goals of the modem education program are many. Some of the most impprtant 
ones are: basic fundamentals (the four R's), citizenship, human relations, self- 
understanding, group participation and action, worthy use of leisure time, vocational 
competence, improved personal and public health, development of moral mid spiritual 
values, conservation of human and physical resources, world peace, etc. 

5. There are four essential elements in the development of an educational program of the 
type indicated above: 

a. An adequate number of intelligent, personable, interested, professionally 
competent, and in a very real sense dedicated teachers . 

b. An interested and active group of ppirents and laymen. 

c. Adequate , school plants and facilities . 

d. Adequate supply of appropriate instructional materials and other resources 
for teaching and learning. 

6. The function of instructional materials is to help make learning such that the goals 

of education will be realized. Specifically, the purposes of instructional materials are: 








a. To provide information needed to clarify and to deal with a problem or situation. 

b. To create interest in an area, topic, problem or situation. 

c. To provide opportunities for practice (drill). 

d. To provide background of experience necessary for certain desired learnings to take 
place. 

e. To develop understanding and appreciation, and to influence attitudes. 

f. To help learners understand themselves. 

7. In order to ensure an adequate supply of instructional materials: 

a. Teachers, supervisors, and administrators must recognize the significance and 
importance of instructional materials and recources in the development of a 
modem program of education. 

b. Careful and continuous planning that is closely integrated with all curriculum 
planning is essential. 

c. Someone must be made responsible for leadership and service in the instructional 
areas. 
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Tennessee* To develop skill in speaking, practice is important; hence the value of 
the language laboratories* The basic piece of language laboratory equipment is the 
tape recorder, which enables the student to hear authentic voices, and to compare 
his own voice. For students, the language laboratory improves concentration, and 
provides more e3q)erience and a greater variety of e:q)eriences. 

Radio and Television 



Speaking on "Educational Television and Radio- -Status and Possibilities, " Dr. Harold 
Wigren, associate director of the division of audio-visual instructional service of th^ 
NBA cited three current revolutions taking place in education: (1) subject matter --the 
explosion of knowledge, (2) technology and mass media, including teaching machines 
and learning devices, (3) learning theory- -learning takes place through great impact 
rather than in linear fashion. , 

In 1952, 242 channels were allocated by the FCC for educational TV, he said, however, 
only 44 have been activated. Pittsburg and Oklahoma City each have two stations. 
Alabama and Oklahoma have state-wide networks in operation; Georgia and Florida have 
networks under way. Another is operating on the East coast, and one at Ann Arbor. 

The fund for the Advancement of Education is undertaking a nation-wide e3q)eriment in 
teaching large classes with TV in. 17 school districts. The National Defense Education 
Act has given impetus to new projects. Stratovision centered at Purdue University will 
cover several states. The Continental Classroom series has been used widely. 

Technology is going to take over. Dr. Wigren said, unless we make these tools work for 
us. 

EAST TENNESSEE CONFERENCE 



Dean N. E. Fitzgerald of the College of Education reviewed briefly the progress made 
in variety, uses, and effectiveness of instructional media during the past twenty-five 
years. R. Lee Thomas, Supervisor and Consultant in the Division of Instruction of the 
State Department of Education, then outlined the purposes of the Workshop and reviewed 
the history of the recent efforts to brmg sboiit more interest in using tHe newer educational 
materials. The purposes were stated as (1) an effort to stimulate the acquisition and 
use of the newer media by teachers, (2) an effort to acquaint superintendents and principals 
with the work going on in the field, and (3) the dissemination of information needed to 
accomplish the first two aims. 




Keynote Session 

The principal speaker was Dr. Ernest Tiemann, Director of the Instructional Materials 
Center at the University of Texas. Dr. Tiemann' s dramatic use of slides and his thoughtful 
message were very effective in setting the pace for the entire day. A digest follows: 
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d. Necessary space and facilities for proper use of instructional materials are 
imperative. 

e. Adequate financial support is needed. 

f. Continuous attention must be given to informing and educating teachers about 
available materials, how they can be obtained and how best they can be used. 



Demonstrations of Instructional Media 

A high point of the entire workshop was the demonstration session. Mrs. C. V. Clark, 
fifth- and sixth -grade teacher at Park-Lowry School in Knoxville, and Misfs Ruth Ellen 
Crews, Materials Consultant for the Knox County Schools, gave brief lessons in space 
travel and Brazil respectively. The content itself was fascinating in both cases, but 
the focus was on the^usq o|yjij;ious teaching aids to dramatize certain points, . to facilitate 
learning, and to increase retention. The emphasis in both cases was on demonstrating 
how different media could be used in explaining a single subject. 

Television and Radio 

Earl W 5 mn, Director of Television for the University of North Carolina, spoke vigorously 
and encouragingly of the growth of educational television for classroom use in the south. 

A digest of his speech follows: 

1. The south is a leader in using television to teach. The only two state networks are in 
the south: Alabama and North Carolina. There are forty -five stations in the nation and 
sixteen of those are in the south. The south’s school teachers and administrators have 
shown more vision than their counterparts in the remainder of the country. 

2. The Southern Regional Education Board in Atlanta has exercised a big role in helping to 
develop the use of television for education in the south. The Fund for the A(ivancement of 
Education of the Ford Foundation has been carrying on a huge national experiment in 
classroom teaching. 

3. The nature of the Ford experiment is to use large classes of not less than 90 pupils 
and to teach them for 30 minutes of the 50 -minute session via television with one teacher. 
The other 20-minute period is being used by the classroom teacher for discussion based on 
the television teaching. In North Carolina, 12 systems are engaged in the experiment 
this year, comprising 95 schools. There are 12, 000 pupils being taught by television in 
North Carolina in this manner. Nationally, there are 21 states doing essentially the same 
thing as North Carolina is doing. Subjects taught are varied, including social studies, 
science, language, and humanities- Testing has not been completed on the experiment 

in enough detail to be useful, but will be done later. This is the third year and supposedly 
the final year of the experiment. 

4. Video tape recorders will some day be inexpensive enough to allow individual schools 
to have them, a fact which will increase the use of television for classroom instruction. 

Kenneth Wright, Director of the Department of Broadcasting Services for the University 
of Tennessee, told of two classroom series in television. The Chattanooga Public Schools 
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are offering fiftJi -grade Conversational French over WDEF-TV, and the Knoxville City 
Schools are offering fifth- and sixth-grade sci,ence over WTVK-TV. Mr. Wright mentioned 
that the only three educational radio stations in the state are in Bast Tennessee; WUOT at 
the University of Tennessee, WKCS at Fulton High School in Knoxville, and a new station 
at Southern Missionary College outside Chattanooga. He tcld of the University of Tennessee’ 
adult education program on WBIR-TV, Monday through Friday at 8;00 A. M. Hf= then 
suggested that if only ten organizations from the many school systems, colleges, and 
universities within a 60 -mile radius of Knoxville would appropriate $3, 000 each on the 
average, *-he resultant budget of $30, 000 would be sufficient to broadcast one and one- 
half hours daily on television next year. A campaign to organize such a cooperative 
production effort will be made immediately. 

Final General Session 

^ f J A, Oijt ' ' ' ‘ ‘ 

John Ed Cox, Supervisor of Instruction for the State Department of Education at the 
University of Tennessee, summarizfed the day's work in a thorough and competent 
manner. The chairman then made a final plea to the participants to use the information 
gained during the day, to make a start toward using more visual and aural instructional 
materials in the classrooms even with home-made models and devices. He urged the school 
people present to protest to the University of Tennessee if they think more radio and tele- 
vision programs are needed for school use, if they think more courses in using materials 
should be offered if they think more films, slides, and graphics should be nnde available. 
He emphasized that such letters will help immeasurably in getting funds for expanding 
existing programs. 



WEST TENNESSEE CONFERENCE 

Tne purpose of the conference was given by Mr. R. Lee Thomas, Consultant, Curriculum 
and Supervision, State Department of Education. Dr. Harvey Frye, graphics supervisor, 
Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University, made the keynote presentation. His main points 
follow: 

Needs and Uses of Materials 

— ■ 1 . . - - — _ . , f 

r 

ft ^ ' I 

Visual materials which are used in the schools should be well planned. Each piece of 
equipment must have a purpose and should aid in clarifying the concepts to be taught. 

The production of teacher-made materials is important. Local production involves 
planning and should provide for growth. People love to use their hands. When teachers 
say they don’t like to produce visual materials, it is because of fear of failure. There has 
been a remarkable development of equipment, but there is a lag in the use of it. What is 
fed into the machines is of great importance. 

The needs of teachers in developing visual materials are as follows: 

\ 

1. Illustrations --Teachers who can’t draw must secure illustrations,. Helpful ones 
include tear sheets from newspapers and magazines; hand drawings; clip art; 
art aids such as traceables, stencils, tapes,, vmd shauing sheets; and photographs. 
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2. Mounting- -This is a form, of preservation. It saves money and aids in filing. The 
types of mounting are rubber cement, dry mounting, wet mounting, and framing with 
tape. Revisions in the mounted illustrations have to take place at times. 

3. Lettering— Labels are important in. preparing visual materials. The various kinds 
of lettering are rubber stamps, cutouts, stencils, stencils with pens , mechanical, 
and paste -up. 

4. Coloring- -This provides emphasis and adds beauty to the visual materials. It aids 

in getting the attention of the pupils- Getting children’s attention is an important aspect 
of teaching. Training in the listening skill is also imperative. The average teacher 
has the child’s attention only 25 per cent of the day. Visual materials make dry material 
more appetizing. The first duty of the teacher is salesmanship. Development of attitude 
is extremely important. 

5. Photography --This provides elasticity. Small pictures can be enlarged. Pictures 
can be projected on the screen. 

There are many problems in the area of visual education. People con't know how to read 
pictures. Children should be taught to to observe carefully, to analyze, and to julfige 
quality. 

Audio-visual materials are those materials which utilize the audio and visual senses of 
children. Visual material makes learning more concrete. As a result it stimulates 
learning. 

Flexibility is desirable. Teachers can add a little spice and other seasoning and have 
’’home cooked” teaching by using visual materials. They should ask themselves how they 
can grow with this material. The use of visual material encourages creativity. In order 
to be creative, one has to invent. 

Demonstrations of Making and Using-Instructional Aids 

Marshall Gunselman, director of the audio-visual cente;r, David Lipscomb Cpll^gq,, 

Nashville, showed a series of slides entitled ’’Case of the Curious Citizen. ” The 
slides showed the visit of two parents to a school and featured the educational materials 
which were seen in the various classrooms. Some of these were: flash cards, fraction 
wheels on flannel board, charts (vocabulary, class standards), reading materials (film- 
strips, controlled reader), recordings, tape recorder, projector (aids in teaching writing 
by showing letter forms on screen), films (children learned to operate equipment), maps, 
charts, globes, science models, L/e animals (guinea pigs), pictures and drawings made 
by children. 

The slides also showed a visual aids center with adequate storage space, a conference room, 
and a work room with materials for use in making visual aids. 

Mr. Gunselman described the radio station on his campus. He told the group that an FM 
transmitter with enough power to cover one county could be purchased for $24.95 from Fair 
Radip Sales, 132 South Main, Lima, Ohio. 
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Marvin Pratt, audio-visual director of the NashvUle City Schools, showed a series of 
slides containing words of songs for assemblies and in-service meetings. 

Dewey Orr, Memphis City Schools, showed slides of the materials center of his system 
Some of the thinp shown were: the conference room; the Idm library. Including pro- ’ 
visions for repairs; the book depository; and the offices. 

Tom Bell, Shelby County Schools, told of his experience in making a science film. He 
urged people not to be afraid to try making films. He said the essential needs for such 
a project are a camera, a light meter, and an editing device. The film in color showed 
children of various grade levels engaging.in interesting science experiences. 

The Language Laboratory 

Mrs. Sara W. Whitten, state supervisor of language instruction, presented a fUm raiisri 
Language Learning in Context. " This fUm, made in a French class at Wayne State 
University, Detroit, showed how to correlate all aspects of FL learning. 

The film began in the classroom where the professor introduced the class to certain 
materials and grammatical structures by showing slides of the province of Normandie. 

It men showed the student drilling on these -structures based oh .Normandie in the language 
laboratory. The next sequence showed the student at study reading further materials and 
writing a composition which she could make real because of having seen pictures of the 
Norman life and people. The film ended with the student being .tested in the language lab. 
Here she made a tape recording, which the instructors graded on the basis of pronunciation, 
fluency, content, correctness, and variety of structure. 

«. 

The student experienced all aspects of modem language learning with emphasis on the 
new key. " Not only did she listen to the language, speak it, and real and write it, but 
she was also introducted to a foreign culture. This film gave an excellent opportunity 
for school administrators to see a language beir.g taught in proper context. 

Educational Television 

WKNO-TV personnel very effectively demonstrated some possibilities and practical 
applications of educational television by the Memphis station. Howard Holst, program 
director, described the type programs WKNO is offering. These include literacy 
courses, language, art, music, science, faculty and pre-school programs. High point 
of this presentation was an actual TV lesson taught by Angela Aste, WKNO’s first full- 
time science teacher, who teaches Memphis and Shelby County sixth-grade science lessons 
Before the lesson was projected on the screen, she described the preparation necessary: 
survey of textbooks used in the schools, planning the course, preparing study guides for 
classroom teachers (including supplementary reading material and suggested activities), 
and finally preparation of her script, gathering materials and trying experiments for 
performance before the cameras. 
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Mrs* Marjorie Bellamy, a sixth -grade teacher commented on the television lessons 
from the point of view of the classroom teacher using them. She was especially 
enthusiastic about the concentrated nature of the lessons which provide more content 
than the classroom teacher responsible for all subjects could, as well as the interested 
response of students both in“their attention and later experimentation. 

Mr* George Barnes, Superintendent of Shelby County Schools, commented on the 
program from the point of view of the administrator. He emphasized the need for 
open-mindedness and further exploration to make even greater use of television 
as a teaching tool. 



RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 

COMMISSION FOR IMPRO¥EMFJ^T.OE INSTRUCTION THROUGH 
DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION ABOUT INSTRUCTIONAL RE'^iOURCES 



The sense of urgency now compelling teachers and administrators to grasp every new 
idea and useful teaching device to keep pace with e 3 q)anding knowledge and so prevent 
"educating” students for an age already past rather than equipping them with tools, 
skills, and attitudes to cope with the world they will grow into makes this an opportune 
time to e:q>and and intensify efforts toward school improvement, especially in the area 
of teaching resources. 

A major step in this direction has been made under the provisions of the National Defense 
Education Act. The most far-reaching activity in Tennessee was that beginning with the 
Tri -State Leadership planning conference in August 1959, concerned with dissemination 
of information about the newer educational media. The work of this group has been carried 
further through three regional workshops in an. effort to reach all supervisors and 
administrators. 

The next desirable step would seem to be intensified effort to reach classroom teachers 
at all levels, including the university, recognizing that there is much to be learned as 
well as demonstrated. In many instances, simply by coordinating and disseminating 
information about successful practices, materials and media, the total educational process 
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will be gtWy advanced and kept more nearly in_lhe line of progress. 

. Responsibility for planning the regional workshops h. s rested upon special committees 
of the Commission for the Improvement of Instruction organized as a result of the Tri- 
Sute Leadership Conference in cooperation, with the Stc. :e Department of Education. 

In order that this work may be continued and-enchanced in an efficient and effective 
manner, the Commission makes the following recommentoions: 

1, Additional state -wide leadership, is needed in the area of instructioreSl resources to 

perform the following functions: . 

a. Planning state and local materials programs, taking into consideration motion 
pictures, graphics, TV, radio, and. materials production. The beginning point 
might be a pilot project for experimentation and to serve as a model for others 
to be developed. Use of readily, available local resources should be emphasized. 
Also, a traveling trailer demonstration has been suggested. 

b. Assisting teacher education institutions in strengthening their programs of 
preparation in the materials area for teachers and audio-visual specialists. 

c. Assisting local systems in their in-service education activities. 

d. Assisting in the selection, preparation^ and distribution of materials and 
resources. 

e. Coordinating existing programs. 

2« The advisory committee on teacher education should consider including a materials 
course as a requirement for certification. 

3^ Additional training for existing personnel in instructional and supervisory positions 
should be g^ven as soon as possible. 
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PROGRAM 

Middle Tennessee Work Conference 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 



Date and Time: 


November 19, 1959, from 9:00 A. M. until 5:00 P. M. 


Place: 


Room 304, Student Union Building, Middle Tennessee State College 


Workshop Director: 


Dr. Bealer Smotherman, AudiorVisual Director, Middle Tennessee 
State College 


/ ■'Xt'* 


■ PROGRAM ‘ ' “ ‘ 


9:00-9:30 


J»!.troducto 3 ry Address by Dr. Quill E. Cope, President, MTSC 


9:30-11:00 


First work session— ’’Need and Uses of Materials” 

Demonstration, Dr. Harvey Frye and his assistant, Indiana University 


11:00-11:15 


Break 


11:15-12:15 


Language Laboratories - Dr. Walter Stiefel 


12:15-1:00 


Lunch in Cafeteria 


1:00-3:00 


Second work session-'-”Utilizing a Variety of Teaching Techniques 
Demonstration, Dr. Frye and assistant 


3:00-4:00 


Educational Television and Radio - Status and Possibilities 
Dr. Harold Wigren, NBA 


4:00-5:00 


Summary and future plans 



Planning Committee 
Middle Tennessee 

Dr. Bealer Smotherman, Audio-Visual Director, Middle Tennessee State College 

Marshall Gunselman, Director, Audior Visual Center, David Lipscomb College. 

: Nashville, Tennessee 

Jere Farley, Supervisor of Instruction, State Department of Education 

R. Lee Thomas, Consultant, Curriculum and Supervision, Tennessee State Department ' 
of Education, Nashville 
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3:30 P. M. 




PROGRAM 

Bast Tennessee Work Conference 



o 

Registration - Auditorium, College of Education Building, Temple Avenue 

Opening Session - Auditorium..- Kenneth D* Wri^t, Chairman 
Welcome to the Unlvetrsity of Tennessee - Dr. A. D. Holt, President 
Welcome from the College of Education - N. E, Fitzgerald, Dean 
Purpose of the Workshop R. Lee Thomas, State Department of Education 

Keynote Session - Auditorium 

Introduction of the Ke 5 mote Speaker - Mrs. Warida Wr Johnston, Director 
of Audio-Visual Education, Knoxville City Schools 
Keynote Address r Dr. Ernest Tiemann, University of Texas 

Coffee Break and Tour of Exhibits : 

Demonstrations of Instructional Media ^ Auditorium 
Mrs, C. V. Clark, Knoxville City Schools 
Miss Ruth Ellen Crews, Knox County Schools 

Concurrent Group. Discussion - Subject: ”How Do we Facilities the Use of 
the New Instructional Tools in the Classroom?” 

GROUP ONE: Auditorium. This group will consist of superintend ^jnts, 
principals, and other supervisory personnel. J. J. McPherson, U. S. 

Office of Education, Chairman 

GROUP TWO: Room 118. This group will consist of classroom teachers 
and audio-visual coordinators for individual schools. Dr. Tiemann, chairman. 

Lunch 

Television and Radio Session - Auditorium 

’’National, Southern, and North Carolina Activity in Classroom Teaching 
by Television” - Earl Wyim,^ Director of Television, University of 
North Carolina. 

’’East Tennessee Activity in Using Radio and Television as Tools for the 
Classroom Teacher” - Kenneth D. Wright, University of Tennessee 

Final General Session - Auditorium 

Summary of the Day's Work - John Ed Cox, State Department Supervisor 
of Instruction, University of Tennessee 
Comments from the Floor - Final Announcements 

Individual and Small Group Meetings 

The Workshop will be officially adjourned at 3: 30, but all consultants will 
be available in specified rooms for individual and small group contacts. 
Announcemfent will be made of the locations and subject area^[ of the 
various consultants. 
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Planning Committee 

J. E, Arnold, Dean, Division of University Extension, University of Tennessee 

John T- Benton, Director of Film Services, University of Tennessee 

Pauline Brumit, Supervisor of Instruction, State Department of Education, East 
Tennessee State College 

John Ed Cox, Supervisor of Instruction, State Department of Education, University 
of Tennessee 

Mildred EX>yle, Superintendent, Knox County Schools 

Kathryn Johnson, Materials Super/isor^ Knox County Schools 

Wanda W. Johnston, Director of AudiorVisual Education, Knoxville City Schools 

Eugenia Mauldin, Assistant Professor of Library Services, College of Education, 
University of Tennessee 

R. Lee Thomas, Curriculum Consultant, State Department of Education 
Kenneth D. Wright, Director of Broadcasting, University of Tennessee 
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PROGRAM 

West Tennessee Work Conference 
March 26, Auditorium, Johnson Hall, Memphis State University 

Mrs. Mary Bradford, Director 

9:00 Welcome - Dr. C. C. Humphreys, President, Memphis State University 

Plan of Conference - Dr. John Richardson, Memphis State Uni\ersity 
Purpose of Conference -,R. Lee Thomas, State Department of Education 

“ « ' ^ 

9:30 Need and Uses of Materials - Harvey Frye and Bill Jackson, Indiana University 

10:45 Examples of Local Work - Forum - Marvin Pratt, Music Slides, Nashville 
City Schools; Tom Bell, Elementary Science, Shelby County Schools; and 
Marshall Gunselman, Polaroid Slides, David Lipscomb College , . 

11:45 Lunch . . > 

1:00 Foreign Language Laboratories, Mrs. Sara Whitten, Tennessee State 

Department of Education • 

1:30 Educational Television - Demonstration, Howard Holst, WKNO -TV; Mrs. 

Angela Aste; George Barnes; and Mrs. Marjorie Bellamy 

3:00 Break 

3:15 Making A Variety of Teaching Materials - 

Demonstrations; Harvey Frye and Bill Jackson 

4:45 Summary - Roy Jones, Tennessee State Department of Education 

5:00 Adjournment 



Planning Committee 

Ernest Ball, Station WKNO, Memphis 
Tom Bell, Shelby County Schools 

Mitchell Bennett, Assistant Superintendent, Gibson County Schools 

Mrs. Mary B. Bradford, Supervisor of Instruction, State Department of Education 

Roy Jones, Supervisor of Instruction, State Department of Education 

Anne Nolen, Chairman, West Tennessee Supervisors 

Dr. John W. Richardson, Jr. - Memphis State University 

T. H. Strange, Chairman, Principals’ Study Council, Western Section 

James Walker, Superintendent, Madison County Schools 

Consultants to Planning Committee: 

R. Lee Thomas, State Department of Education 

James R. Cannon, Supervisor of Instruction (Mathematics), State Department of Education 
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WEST VIRGINIA 



As did the other groups. West Virginia submitted df.sseminat Lon plans prior to 
the conclusion of the TRI-STATE CONFERENCE. The report entitled, "Preliminary 
J Report of West Virginia Group” is included. A later report of the State Group was 
sent to our office, which defines in more detail suggested plans. This report, 
which is also included, identifies the individual responsibilities of the con- 
ferees; what can be done; their heeds and strengths. 

On August 29, 1959, Virginia Kelly sent a memorandum to the members of the 
j West Virginia Audio-Visual Association, reporting the findings at the TRI-STATE 
CONFERENCE. It is hoped that the WAVA will play a major role in continuing 
dissemination activities. 



As a result of the Conference, Miss Johnie PSiiyne Powell, served as a consultant 
at the West Virginia Classroon Teachers Association meeting, Saturday, Janiiary 23, 
1960. Miss Powell served as a consultant at the TRI-STATE CONFERENCE. Dr. Otis 
McBride was asked to address the West Virginia Elementary Principals Association 



Schools Principals Association meeting March 24-25, 1960 at White Sulphur Springs, 

W. Va. Both Drs. TiemaBtt aod McBride were keynote speakers at the TRI-STATE CONFERENCE. 

The greater part of the follow-up funds financed an Instructional Materials 
Workshop, July 18-29, 1960 - at Morgantown, W. Va. A copy of the program is in- 
cluded in the report. The purposed of the workshop was to reach the "grass-roots” 
educators who can use and further dLssiminate information about instructional ma- 
terials and media. The Division of Audio-Visual Instructional Service and the 



Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development will continue their contact 
work with Virginia Kelly for further dissemination. 







Pyilmlnary Report of Wwt Ylrelnia Qroig) 
Atigust TiZf lSi9 



This areport la based xtpon "field notes" vhleh have not been edited for elearness of 

statement or overlapping of content! 

!• An attempt will be made to relate the concepts developed in this conference toi 

A* The re*stud|sr of teacher education pro^ams now being planned 

In^rvice Programs in Mathematics^ Science, and Modern Foreign Languages now 
in the planning stage at State Leml 

€• ^ School In^ovement Program which is ow functioning with enphasia on Cur* 
ideuOlum a^ Learning* Some of the vsya in which this will be done arei 

(1) At the State Leadership Conference of the Classrocm Teachers Association* 
Demonstrations as to how inexpensive materials (as well as the iiiore costly 
types of equipment) may be used will be given by selected eLassroon 
teachers, with such blip as miy be available from specialists in the fieldo 

(2) Throng ^ seven established area stw^ groups— ways in which materials 
and resources discussed at the meeting may be used to inprove opportunities 
for leamingo 

This will Involve State Department of Education Leadership in oo«operatlon 
with! Stperintendents; Klementaiy Principals; Seeondaxy Prinoipals; Super* 
visors; Classroom Teachers; Board of Educatioxij— and State College and 
the University 

2* The W^t Virginia Education Association and its affiliated groips (GTA; Hi^er Edu* 
cation; KLementary and Seeondaxy Principals; Superintendfints) will In their programs 
throu^ottt the next few months place special emphasis on making certain that ideas 
developed at this conference are properly enphasiaed* 

3* Attempts will be made, t'firough proper channels to involve’ American Association 
of University I'ftxuen; Spfjd.jl Subje^ Matter Qrcups in the Schools; State Congress 
of Parents and Teachare; State School Boards Association; State Association of 
Architects; Farm iffoiBen’s Orgsid^ation* . . 

U* Consideration toward the organisation of a V/orkshop for Teachers at West Virginia 
University durtng the summer of I960* 

$• A series of articles in the official puhlieation of the West Virginia School boards 
AssotiLation^. . ’ 

V 

6* HevitSIlse our State Audio-^Vlsual Qrganisationr^seeure membership Arom each couxdy, 
with emphasis on the selection of a key person to clear Anfonoationp 

7p Held early in the Spxlug of 1960^ a meeting pf the groip in attendance at this con*. 
ferenoCi^to evaluate how well we have achieved estaUished ^also 

8* Request NEA representatives and U* S* Office of Educi ion to help eatahiish soma 
means through which the "resources of ths three*eta\te area" may be shared* 
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' Report of West Virginia Qro^ 

^aga fwo 
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9o Bnoourage ths eatabllabtnant of "pilot l^rpe prograns" within counties— or on a 
oo^aperative basis among counties* 

10* Attsnqpt to involve kegr members of the Legislature-^as active participants in 
stete and area studies listed above* 

11* Bnview tbs recomaendations of tbs "Feaster Baport" (results of a state-wide 
testing program) to detexmins bow tbs paba.ie interest created by this report 
nay be used to obtain financial support* 
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IBoTRDCTIOlttlt MATEHIAIS WORKSSOP 
July 18-29, i 960 
iiorgantows. West Tirginla 
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Sancrest Junior High School 
9 a«m* - 3 p«m* 



1 > 



Directors: Virginia Kelly 

Marshall Gunselman 
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This workshop is sponsored tiy the U, S* Office 
of Education, West Virginia State Department of Education, 
and West Virginia University College of Education* A 
grant has been made under Part B, Title VII, of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act to the National Education 
Association for this purpose* 

Suncrest Junior High School is located on 
Baldwin Street in Morgantown* Go from the University 
Ca!! 5 )us on University Avenue just past the new medical cen- 
ter* Turn left on Baldwin St* The school is one block 
on the left and is constructed of yellow brick* 

Participants will be housed in Men*s Residence 
n^l and Women’s Residence Hall on the West Virginia 
University Campus* One person from each county, who is 
recommended by the superintendent will be reimbursed 
for room, board, and transportation* Others ere urged 
to attend, but will not receive reimbursement* 

lunch will be served at nearby Medical 
®^nter cafeteria* 



a 



Monday afternoon, July 18, thjsre will be a water- 
melon eating immediately following the afternoon session* 
The group will be the guests of Virginia Kelly and 
Marshall Gunselman, Workshop directors* 

Monday evening, July 2J, there will be a dinner 
for the group at beautiful Mont Chateau on Cheat lake. An 
air conditioned bus has been chartered to leave the resi- 
dence halls at 5 530 p*m. and will return at approximately 
9*00 p*m* There will be no cost for transportation, 
but the dinner will cost $2*50 per person* 

This will be a participation-type workshop in so 
far as possible, with each person both contributing and re- 
iving* It can mean much to the furthering of education 
West Virginia, if this be the desire of the participants. 
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Monday, July 18 

9:00 Plan of Workshop— mrginia Kelly, Charleston 

?U3rpose of Workshop— Marshall Gunselman 

Nashville, Tennessee 

11:00 Lab Period (Individual instruction in 

equipment and materials) 

( ) 

12:00 lunch 

1:00 Use of Graphics (Posters, charts, etc.) 

3:00 Watermelon eating 



Tuesday, July 19 

9:00 What is Involved in Curriculum 

lab E^qperimentation in Math— Carl Cummings, 

Kingffood 

Concerning Instructional Materials 
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11:00 Lab 
12:00 Lunch 

1:00 Making Slides and Photographs 



We(Jnesday, July 20 



9 s 00 Educational Films— -Sources Virginia Kelly 
National Defense Education Act 
11:00 Lab Period 
12s 00 Lunch 



liOO Overhead Projectors and Gene Hagerty 
Transparencies Damascus, Ohio 



Thursday, July 21 

9:00 Felt Boards— Beatrice Beall, catiarleston 
Bulletin Boards 
11:00 Lab Period 
12:00 Lunch 

1:00 Dse of Duplicated Materials 
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Friday, July ZZ 

9:00 Bdncaticnal Television— lee Casg^ion,' 

National 
Education Assn« 
Washington 

11:00 Lab Period 
12:00 lunch 

1:00 Practice session in use of closed- 
circuit television e^jxoent 

Doh*t have a lost weekend— See you Mondsyl 

Monday, July 2J 

‘ 9:00 Science Materials— Amos, Milidleton, 

, Del, 

James Strickland, Watertown, Mass# 

11:00 Lab Period 

12:00 lunch 

1:00 Planning and equipping William Storaer 

Science Rooms State Dept,.jof Ed, 
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5:30 Dinner at Mont Chateau 
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Tuesds^^ Joiljr 26 



9t00 Filastrips^^Lee Wickliiiie, , , 

State Dept* of Education 

11:00 Lab l^eriod 
12iOQ Inncb 

1:00 Maps, globes^ and relief nodels « 



Wednesdstjr^ July 2? 
9:(K) Tapei and Disc Recoi^dng 
11:00 Lab Period 
12:00 lunch 



1:00 Educational Radio 



Thursday, July 28 

9:00 Language L?«boratories— George Feniey, 

State Dept, of Education 

11:00 Lab Period 
12:00 Lunch 

JfOO Practice Session in use of language 
laboratoiy equipment 



Friday, July 29 

^ -9^00 Planning Hew Schools mith Architects 
U:00 Lab Period 
12:00 Lunch 

1:00 Air Conditioning and Ventilation of Schools— 
Zephyiln Marsh, Minneapolis, Minn, 



Be careful going home; 
You* re valuable nowl 



REPORT OF W. V. GRODP 



Here is a suamary of our discussions and plans^ vfcicli I 
thought 30U might like to have on file* 

OPR STREHGTHS 

1, There are a few audto-vlsual co»mty organizattons to operation. 

2, Couraes to preparation and use of instructional materials are 
taugh*^ in many of ouc colleges* 

3, There is a film library ah West Virginia University* 

4, There are only 55 school districts* 

5, There is interest in professional organizations* 

6* Superintendents are certified* 

7. There is a nucleus of audia-visual trained personnel* 

8* There is an absence of state program* 

9. There is a network of TV stations across the state it#* give 
assistance* 

10* Most dissatisfied personnel has left* 

OUR HEEDS 

1* To get the individual Interested* 

2* To acquaint the teachers with enrichment materials and encourage 
their use* 

3* To reach all educational personnel* 

4, To reach all parents* 

5, To determine \diat equipment should be added* 

6* To determine how the media would help our instruction* 

Yo require a 2 hour course in colleg i* 

To have more menibers in audio-^sual associations* 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE 
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Use the newspaper and West Virgin^ Education Association Journal 
2« Tie to TEFS Connittee* 

3« Review reconnendations from Feaster Report* 

4* Contact State Department, 

5* Plan workshop on Instructional Materials at West Virginia University 
and Marshall College* 

6* Get one person from each county to correlate Instructional Materials* 
7* Tie in with language in-servie training workshop* 

8* Cover the state with a good consultant - with workshops later* 

9* Have a series of articles for the School Board Association-Journal* 
10* Demonstrate the orosSHnedia approach to P* T* A* (h:<nq>s* 



INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITIES 



MARY SHIRLEY - Will assume responsibility for- 

(1> Trying to have film Language leamlug froig Contea^t 
by Wayne Btate University shown at sectional meetings 
of Modem Foreign Language Teachers Association and 
West Virginia Chapters of America Association of Teachers 
of flench at each of the four regional meetings of 
W* V* E* A* in October* 

(2) Will suggest to the State Chairman of Eleme n ta r y and 
Secondary Education, State Chairman of Higher Education and 
Chairman of Mass Media that they, in turn, direct 
attention of branch chairman (32 in each area) in these 
three fields to a study of possibilities of improvement 
of education through the use of audio-visual materials* 

Excellent for study groups in these fields* 

PAUL WATSON - Will contact the State Association of Architects to 

get representative from organization to attend meetings* 

(2) Will contact State Department* 

R* V* BRAHAM - (1) Secure a resource person for two weeks to go to each 

of the seven regional fall meetings* 

(2) To secure a resource person appear on the March 25 
program of the Secondary PrinclpalsMeeting at White Sulphur Springs 
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B. 6. PAULEY - 



EASTON FEASTER 
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ELLA BERGSOLL - 



O 



MYRON DRUMMOND 



VIRGINIA KELLY - 



O 



CATHARINE CLARK - 
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(1) The meeting could feature the use o£ audio** 
visual equipment in group guidance activities* The use 
of equipment could be demonstrated* **Do**It “Yourself** 
materials could be presented. A consultant or resource 
person would be needed who is familiar with guidance 
activities and with audio-visual materials and equipment. 

(2) Report to Hr* John St* Clair* 

(1) Relate to re-study of teacher education 

(2) Relate to in-service education programs planned in 

science, and language* 

(3) Relate to summer education conferences and Jackson* s 
Mills meeting* 

(4) Give greater emphasis on otn: casq>u8 to use of audic« 
visual aids in teacher education* 

(5) Plan sisamer workshop for leaders in audio-visual at 
least one from each county* 

(6) Series of articles in N. Va, School Board* s Bulletin* 

(7) Contact State Department* 

(1) C. T, A. - Report of this conference at our State 
Leadership Conferences* 

(2) Have asked that Dr. Ihnnan be a speaker at one of our 
State Regional Meetings* 

(3) Hope the Chairman of the State Steering Committee can 
**carry -the-ball** back in their own counties. An Instructional 
materials* 

S, P* A* Annual Meeting - l^pefield - April 21-22 
Workshop - Cross-Media ^ Need-Consultant help 

(1) Will contact all Headers of WVAVA and tell o£ this 
meeting and list participants here for direct contact* 

(2) Get one representative from each county to act as 

a clearing agent of Interchange of ideas - to all state* 

(3) Make arrangements for a meeting of thiC' group later in 
the year. 

(4) Get story to Harold Lambert* 

WVEA might help angle attention to the audio-visual approach 
by offering: 
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(1) Use of Pviblicatloiv! 
a. Jourxial 

K WEA News 

(2) Use of s>riBe of the Public relations man’s time 
for some stories* 

(3) Use of time In workshop sessions* 
and by: 

(1) BrlnglTjg In a speaker for the state meeting* 

(2) Working on a filmstrip or slide series to tell the story 
(financial help needed for this)* 
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